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Sir Henry Irving revived Tennyson’s striking play at Drury Lane on Saturday. He will play it for the first fortnight of his present brief season, varying 
it with two or three other plays 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS. 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are PARTICU- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 
contributing. 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

is ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs, 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used wil! be liberally paid for. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 


A Tate or Two Cities. By Charles Dickens. ‘‘ Nelson's Sixpenny Classics." 


(Nelson.) 


‘(THE Queen '’ NEWSPAPER Book OF TRAVEL, 1905. (Cox.) 
Tue Secret PassacGe. By Fergus Hume. 6s. (Long.) 
Tue BurDEN OF HER YoutH. By L. T. Meade. 6d. (Long. 


Peace on Eartu. By Reginald. Turner. 6s. (Alstun Rivers.) 


CHANGE For A Hatrrenny.’ By the Author of ‘‘ Wisdom While You Wait.” 15s, 
net. (Alston Rivers.) 

Sanpy. By Alice Hegan Rice. 5s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Pictures tN CoLour oF THE NorroLk Broaps. With Descriptive Notes. 2s. 6d. 


(Jarrold.) 

Tue BurpDEN OF BABYLONDON; OR, THE SoctAL INCUBUS, AND OTHER VERS DE 
Socrirt. By Hugh E. M. Stutfield, 2s. 6d. (Arnold.) 

Tom Brown’s ScuootpAys, by An’ Old Boy; ‘The Deer-slayer,’’ by T. Fenimore 
Cooper. 6d. (Nelson ) 

ILLUSTRATED OrrictaL GuipE To THE Lonpon Zoorocicat Society's GARDENS 
IN ReGent's Park. By P. Chalmers Mitchell, M.A. (Secretary to the Society). 
6d. (Zoological Society.) i 


VOLUMES I. to XV. of 
SPER By il AM Seca: 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


The Title Pages and Index to any volume of “THE TATLER” 
may be had free, upon application betng made to the Office, Great 
New Street, enclosing Jd. Stamp to cover postage of same. 
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MPERIAL THEATRE, : Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 
EVERY EVENING at 8, 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 
MUSIC: GOUNOD'S “ROMEO ET JULIETTE," 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY, at 2. 


[| ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Chairman, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


af H E @ (©) ES | S E U M. CHARING CROSS. 


FOUR PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 12 noon, 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and 9 p.m, 
TWO ALTERNATE PROGRAMMES. All seats in all parts are numbered and 
reserved. Stamped addressed envelopes should accompany all postal applications 
for seats. Telegrams; ‘Coliseum, London.'’ Telephone Neos. 7089 Gerrard for 
Boxes, £2 2s. and £1 I5s., 5S., 4S., 3S., and 2s. seats, and 7699 Gerrard for 1s. and 6d, seats. 

Children under 12 half price to all Stalls. 


Hee SE YaGsEsUEM: 
THE BEST VARIETY COMPANY IN LONDON. 
TWICE NIGHTLY at 6.30 and 9. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, at 2.30. 
POPULAR PRICES. Children Half-price. 
Managing Director, THOMAS BARRASFORD, 


Nieves SHIPPING, AND FISHERIES EXHIBITION, 
EARL'S COURT. 


THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON will OPEN the EXHIBITION in STATE 
on SATURDAY, MAY 6th. 
SEASON TICKETS, Ios. 6d., 
which entitle owner to be present at the open’ng ceremony, can now be obtained at 
the Exhibition and all libraries. 
Admission on Open'ng Day, before 2 p.m., 2s. 64.; afcerwarcs, end Da'ly, 1s. 
Open It a.m. to 11 p.m. 
In the QUEEN’S COURT GALLERIES. 

Navel Cons:rvcson, Armaments, Shipping and Tishery Sections. 
NELSON’S CENTENARY RELICS, and of All Naval Events fiom the 
15th to 2oth Century. 

FISHING VILLAGE. Working ExhiLits. Model of ‘ Victory.’* 
Concerts by the BANDS of the KOYAL MARINES, 21st LANCERS, 
and the EXHIBITION NAVAL BAND. 

NAVAL AND SHIPPING EXHIBITION. 


STRAND. 


In the EMPRESS HALL, “WITH THE 
LIFE IN A CRUISER. “WITH THE 
‘he Handy Man at Work. “WITH THE 


“WITH 
“WITH 
“WITH 


‘The Handy Man at Play. 
L’Entente Cordiale. 
Saluting the French Squadron. 
Gun and Cutlass Drills. Storm at Sea. 
fOWADH. HE Be } LIFE IN A CRUISER. 
Trafalgar 1805—Professor Fleischer’s Great Work, DEATH OF NELSON. 
West's ‘*Our Navy."' Maxim's Captive lying Machine. 
Fairy Grotto. Indian Canoes. 
Great CANADIAN INDIAN VILLAGE—Chiefs, Artisans, Squaws, and Papooses. 
Hall of Monarchs. Voyage in a Submarine. 
Vanderdecken’s Haunted Cabin. Famous Ship wrecks. 
Miss de Rohan's Musical and Dramatic Sketches. Tillikum Canoe. 
Auto-Photegraphic Portraiture. Swiichback. Chutes. 
EXQUISITE ILLUMINATED GARDENS. 


XPRESS SERVICES to BERLIN, LEIPSIC, DRESDEN, MUNICH, end 
VIENNA, daily (Sundays included) by the KOYAL BRITISH MAIL 
KOUTE, via Harwich-Hook of Holland, 

THROUGH CARRIAGES and Restaurant Cars between the Hook of Holland, 
Berlin, Cologne and Bale. 

ANTWERP, via HARWICH, 
Switzerland, every week-day. 

UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION at Liége—Cheap Tickets. 

Londcn (Liverpool Street Station) dep. 8.30 p.m. for the Hook of Holland. 
Corripor Train, Dining and Breakfast Cars, Table d'Héte, Dinner and Breakfast. 
London (Liverpool Street Station) dep. 8.40 p.m. for Antwerp. Dining and Breakfast 
Cars. Direct service to Harwich from Scotland, the North znd Midlands, Restaurant 
Car from York. Cheap Tickets and Tcurs. 

HAMBURG by G.S.N. Co.'s fast passenger steamers Peregrine and Hirondelle, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Read the G.E.R. Co.'s ‘‘Tourist Guide to the Continent,"’ illustrated, price 6d., 
post 8d. Particulars of the Ccntinental Traffic Manager, Liverpool Street Station, 
London, E.C. 

LIVERFOOL STREET HOTEL, one of the fnest in Loncon, adjoins Termints. 

—hH. C. AMEnptT, Manager. 


for the Ardennes, Brussels, Spa, Germany, 


ARArs ies The Best SE ests eb 
Weekly 
SPHERE. | newspaper. | SPHERE. 


THE SPHERE ror SATURDAY, MAY 6th, 
WILL CONTAIN 
A SPECIAL »SUPPLEMENT, 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


A CHARMING SELECTION OF THE MOST 
INTERESTING AND BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
IN THE SUMMER EXHIBITION OF THE 


RO@wAT “ACAD PMiy: 


THE -SRHERE, THE SPHERE, THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


HE TATLER an te obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the 


Continent, 
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In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the 
various Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


ane RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 
as follows: Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 34d. per copy irresnective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding, 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.— Steele. 
The King in Paris.—King Edward arrived 
in Parison Saturday. He likes the French 
capital and has many friends there, but on 
this occasion though he is strictly zzcognito 
he will probably have something of import- 
ance to transact with regard to Morocco. 
Socially the King appears to have been 
having a very good time of it, if the 
briJliancy of the banquets prepared for him 
can be taken as a 
criterion. King Edward 
is occupying rooms in 
the Hotel Bristol, as was 
generally his practice 
while Prince of Wales. 


The RA. Dinner 
and Sir Henry Irving’s 
Welcome.—The two 
events of the week that 
most concern THE 
TATLER readers are the 
opening of the Royal 
Academy and the return 
of Sir Henry Irving to 
London after his severe 


illness. Both these 
events occurred on 
Saturday night. The 


Academy banquet is 
always a great function 
based upon singularly 
conservative lines ; that 
is to Say, now as always 
The Times is the only 
newspaper permitted to 
make an official report. 
jut literature and journa- 
lism were represented at 
the banquet by Mr. J. M. Barrie, Mr. W. W. 
Jacobs, Mr. Edmund Gosse, Sir Alfred 
Harmsworth, and Mr. Carruthers Gould. 
There always seems to be, however, some 
difficulty in getting a good speech on behalf 
of literature. I believe that both Mr Barrie. 
and Mr. Jacobs have been officially asked 
to make a speech on these occasions, and 
both have declined—both, indeed, are shy 
men. 


Gossip of the flour. 


Our Greatest Actor’s Reappearance.— 
With regard to Sir Henry Irving’s appearance 
as Becket, no finer sight was ever witnessed 
than the magnificent reception of our leading 
actor at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
Never in my life have I heard such wildly 
enthusiastic cheers, repeated again and again 
—so spontaneous a greeting from a house 
crowded from floor to ceiling, and never was 
greeting so thoroughly well deserved, for a 
more perfectly finished piece of acting than this 


, 
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A CINEMATOGRAPH DRAMA IN PARIS 


The condemned man being dragged to the stake in the centre of the arena, immediately facing Nero, 


to await the coming of the lions 


presentation of Becket, so self-restrained and 
convincing, has not been witnessed. The 
most lovable as well as the greatest of English 
actors of our age, Sir Henry Irving seemed to 
me to reach on Saturday to heights of power 
hitherto unattained even by him. Simul- 
taneously Zhe Little Michus at Daly’s 
proved one of the most charming things Mr, 
Edwardes has ever given us and it incident- 
ally knocks another nail into musical comedy. 


A Friend of the Emigrant.—Mr. Rider 
Haggard has just returned from Canada, where 
he has been inspecting the colony started 
under the management of the Salvation Army. 
Mr. Haggard arrived home on the J/ajestic, 
which came into port just as the Vancouver 
was leaving with 1,000 emigrants for the 
new Salvation Army farms. Mr. Haggard 
says that these farms are unique. Two are 
made up of persons taken without capital and 
placed upon the land, which is sold to them 
on an instalment system 
ot payment. Money is 
advanced to build houses 
and to buy stock. 


A Cinematograph 
Drama in Paris.—A few 
days ago a very curious 
scene was to be observed 
in a large hall in the 
outskirts of the city. 
A very realistic repre- 
sentation of a Roman 
amphitheatre filled the 
hall. Roman soldiers, 
crosses, and victims were 
all present in the arena. 
There were no spectators 
for this elaborate per- 
formance, the whole 
thing being arranged as 
a living picture to be 
perpetuated and spread 
abroad by the cinemato- 
graph. The victim, a 
real man, was fastened 
to the wooden cross; 
then the cinematograph 
stopped for a few 
minutes while a dummy 
figure was put in place of the previous living 
victim. Then real lions were admitted to 
the arena, who proceeded to tear the dummy 
figure in pieces. The observer of the cine- 
matograph show will scarcely be able to 
detect any pause between the hanging of the 
victim in place and his being torn to pieces 
by lions, so that a real Parisian thrill will be 
obtained when this picture is flashed upon 
the screens. 


C. Wallon 


KING EDWARD’S BEDROOM 


It is a lofty, tastefully-furnished room, hung with pale blue silk, and at the head of 


IN THE HOTEL BRISTOL, PARIS 


the bed is some very rich carving 
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THE RETURN OF A FAMOUS NOVELIST-AGRICULTURIST 


Mr. Rider Haggard, Miss Rider Haggard, and Commissioner Booth-Tucker 


on board the Vancouver 


EHE RARE ER 
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Another Improved MWistory of England. 


A ‘‘Grangerised” History.—Two weeks 
ago I reproduced in these columns some 
amusing cuts from a history of England which 
had _ been 
“ o range- 
Talesie ca 
with the 
addition 
of quaint 
heads 
which 
had been 
drawn in 
place of 
the right- 
ful fea- 
tures of 
staid 
historic 
characters. A reader of THE TATLER now 
sends me a copy of Dr. William Smith’s 
smaller History of England, published in 
1871 by Mr. John Murray, which has been 


“GEORGE 1.” 


* ANGLO-SAXON FEMALES ” 


very quaintly embellished by the addition of 
quite extraneous heads cut from other sources 
that have been placed over the features of 
the monarchs of England.. Thus George I. 


“KING JOHN” 


in this unique history has become much less 
Teutonic in aspect ; in fact, has become quite 
typical of Old England. The Anglo-Saxon 
females have an early-Victorian suggestion, 
and the figures of King John and King 
Philip seem to suggest important personages 
of a recent era. This curious example of 
youthful ingenuity has been carried out 
with considerable cleverness and neatness. 


HATS OFF 


A clever snapshot at the recent Concours Hippique 

at Pau. The camera has caught the horse just as it 

is leaping over the barrier with its hoofs actually 
resting on the side 


The Human Eye and the Mechanical 
Eye.— The snapshots which I reproduce of 
horses clearing some of the obstacles at Pau 
show how very much more rapid the photo- 
graphic eye is than the human. It seems 
quite impossible for the human eye to catch 


OVER THE WALL 


Another snapshot at the Concours Hippique at Pau 


some of the positions which a horse assumes 
in jumping and running, but which the camera 
catches with the greatest minuteness. The 
photographic results are, however, generally 
lacking in the graceful swing which the human 
eye perceives. 
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An ‘‘ Intellectual” Microbe. — Prince 


Metchusky, proprietor of a Russian news- 
discovered that Iuropatkin’s 


paper, has 
disasters, 
the  fa- 
mines, 
strikes, 
and mas- 
sacres, 
are all 
due to a 
microbe 
which he 
esr es 
“ intellec- 
tual” ger- 
minating 
Ieny stuhye 
brain and . 
causing people to be dissatisfied, He says 
Verestchagin described Russia as a country 
full of prisons but with no schools ; Metchusky 
says schools should be discountenanced as 


“HENRY VIII.” 


“JAMES 1.” 


breeders of intellectual microbes and spread- 
ing discontent against things as they are, 
which must be right, since instituted by 
God. 


“KING PHILIP, HUSBAND OF QUEEN MARY ” 
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The Fate of Lord Francis Douglas—The Possibility of Recovering 
Ihis Body this Year from the Zmutt Glacier. 


A Fatal Accident.—The memory of one of the most terrible of 
Alpine accidents was revived in a very startling manner by the 
announcement in a telegram which reached this country a few days 


ago. It says 
there is every 
probability 
that the body 
of Lord Fran- 
cis Douglas 
will be de- 
livered up by 
the Zimiutet 
glacier during 
this summer. 
“It is forty 
years since the 
terrible — acci- 
dent occurred 
by which Lord 
Francis Dou- 
glas lost his 
life during the 
first ascent of 
the Matter- 
horn. Despite 
prolonged 
search no trace of the body of Lord Francis could 
ever be found. In the last forty years, however, 
the Zmutt glacier has been descending regularly 
and rapidly, and according to natural laws the 
portion of the glacier where the Alpinists fell 
should reach the valley this year. The body 
will be in a perfect state of preservation and 
easily recognisable.” 

To be Buried on the Spot.—Lady Florence 
Dixie, the sister of Lord Francis Douglas, writes : 
©] was a very little child when the accident in 
question occurred, but I recall the fact that my 
brother expressed a wish before leaving for the 
Alps that if he should be killed and his remains 
recovered he should be buried on the spot. I 
shall take every step to ascertain if my brother’s 
body is yielded up by the glacier, and this is to 
ask the kind co-operation of anyone who may 
be in those parts, who can greatly assist by keep- 
ing a sharp look-out for the Jong-lost body and 


THE FATAL ROPE WHICH CAUSED 
THE ACCIDENT IN 1865 


LORD FRANCIS DOUGLAS . 


Whose body was lost on the Matterhorn forty 
years ago 


wiring information to my solicitor, Charles Stewart, Esq., 57, Coleman 
Street, London, E.C.” 
experts have pointed out that the body may have fallen on the rocks 


Since this letter was written some Alpine 


and not on the 
glacier, but 
time may show 
that the body 
did become 
encased in the 
ice river. Two 
instances are 
known in 
Alpine history 
in which gla- 
ciers have de- 
livered up their 
dicad.eaishie 
two views of 
the broken 
ropes recall the 
details of the 
terrible — acci- 
dent of 1865. 
They are re- 
produced from 
Mr. Edward 
Whymper’s_ well-known narrative, in which he 
describes the vanishing of his comrades over the 
ice down into the unseen depths beneath. 


THE ROPE WHICH SHOULD 
HAVE BEEN USED 


A Career of Promise.—Lord Francis Douglas 
was the second son of Archibald 7th Marquis of 
Queensberry and was for a youth a great athlete, 
runner, rider, swimmer, and climber. Atthe age 
of fourteen he scaled the rocky face of Edinburgh 
Castle and at sixteen swam the Hellespont, a 
feat hitherto accredited alone to Leander and 
afterwards to Byron. After leaving Eton and 
spending a few months in study Lord Francis 
passed first in order of merit for the army and 
received from the late Duke of Cambridge his 
choice of a commission in the Guards or 42nd 
Highlanders (Black Watch); the latter became 
his choice and he was duly gazetted. He then 
left for Switzerland on a short holiday, and it was 
while thus engaged that his promising career 
was cut off. 


WHERE LORD FRANCIS DOUGLAS SLIPPED 


Thé peak of the Matterhorn is one of the most wonderful sights in Switzerland. It was first successfully 
scaled by the patty under Mr. Whymper on July 14, 1865, when Lord Francis Douglas lost his life 
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AN ICE RIVER 


The Roseg glacier shows the formation of an ice stream such 


as is supposed to hold the body of Lord Francis Douglas 
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The Opening of the Polo Season at Hurlingham. 


THE STAND—WATCHING THE PLAY 


Polo Once More.—On Saturday last the 
polo ponies were once more scampering over 
the beautiful polo ground at Hurlingham. When 
the white ball begins to fly und r the impulse 
of the stick it is a sure sign that summer is 
getting really near at hand. It will, however, 
be some- three weeks before the social side of 
polo is in full swing, with its long lines of para- 
solled spectators. For the next three weeks 
preliminary matches are to be playcd off and will 
be witnessed by polo enthusiasts who will not 
miss the sweet strains*of the band, which does not play until 
these preliminaries are settled. Some interesting matches have 
been arranged. On Saturday the club played the Royal Horse 
Guards and on Monday Mulgrave House. ‘To-day they play the 
Roehampton Club, to-morrow White’s: Club, and on Saturday the 
Freebooters and the London Polo Club. On May 11 they will 
play the Household Brigade. 


The “Black Pop2” Very Ill.—The general 
of the Jesuit order, Father Martin, who is generally 
known as the ‘ Black Pope” by reason of his 
supposed influence at the Vatican, has not made 
any progress towards recovery. It is the opinion 
of the physicians in attendance that he is suffer- 
ing from an incurable disease and that the only 
way to prolong his life would be an operation, 
which in his advanced age they hesitate to per- 
form. He has been removed to Fiesole. 


THE CLUBHOUSE 


PLEASANT SCENES AT HURLINGHAM 


A NASTY SPILL 
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A Negro Epistle.—A correspondent in Antigua 
has just sent me a quaint example of negro letter- 
writing. The black man in question had had the 
misfortune to quarrel with his wife. His spiritual 
adviser, with an eye to reconciliation, invited the 
disputants to his house, but instead of the negro he 


received the following :— 

Dear Pastor,—I have receive'd your Summonds of the 28th inst. 
with every submishion to the Same and due Rispect and regards 
to your person. But I am sorry I cannot attend ist the hour 
appointed is much against my present short brething the distant 
so long the heat of the sun so excessive, I would not be able to 
withstend, I have been strictly forbiden by the Doctr. to Avoid 
long walk much fatgue and for my late sickness the heat of the 
sun is very ingurious. However Reverend the matter I gues is 
Rispecting myself and Wife to make a matter of Ammendment 
Short I hope the like will not transpire Again my Wife been the 
Cause of it. But as 
the female race by 
nature is never to be 
convince of their 
fault I willnot dwell 
on the past But trust 
through Devine 
grace a_ brighter 
future trust to be 
excuse’d—hope that 
I have’ rendered 
every posable sattis- 
faction we remain, 
Yours to be reform, 
J. Leste Anpb Co. 


TEA ON THE 
LAWN 


The Kaiser's 
Trip Not a Suc- 
cess.—The 
Kaiser’s visit to 
Gibraltar has 
left the worst 
possible impres- 
sion. He was 
received with 
marked coldness 
and not invited 
to visit the 
foitifications though he pointedly expressed his 
interest in them to Sir G. White, the Governor. 
The Kaiser felt the slight and was very irritable in 
his temper. Inquiring what important Americans 
were yachting in the Mediterranean he was told that 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan was expected in Sicily in a 
few days, whereupon he expressed his desire to meet 
the plutocrat, only to be again disappointed when it 
was discovered that Mr. Morgan had left Palermo 
the day before the Kaiser’s arrival. Though active 
and energetic as ever his Majesty looks worn and 
thin, evidently in a state of high nervous pressure, 
The members of his suite are strictly forbidden to 
mention anything as to their master’s condition, but 
it is known that his old trouble persists and has 
even grown worse. 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Tom Browne. 


\ 
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A Tom Beownee 


Husband (on his wedding tour): | want rooms for myself and wife 


Hotel Clerk (politely): Suite? 
Angry Husband: Of course she is; perfectly lovely ! The sweetest girl in England 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


e pay each week the sum of ONE 
GUINEA for the best snapshot 
which we receive during that week. All 
the letters in this Competition must be sent 
to the Kodak Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, and all photographs, 
exclusive of the prizewinners, will be re- 
turned immediately if accompanied by a 
stamped and addressed envelope, except 
those we desire to retain for publication. 
For these we pay HALF-A-GUINEA 
each for the copyright. Every photograph 
must have plainly written on the back the 
name and address of the sender and a clear 
description of the subject. Only one photo- 
graph may be sent at one time. The 
negative is not required. 

This week, in addition to our prize- 
winners, we have pleasure in highly com- 
mending the following subjects :— 

“Inversnaid Falls, Loch Lomond,” 
J. H. im Thurn, 5, Collingham Gardens. 

“Head of Demeter from Sardinia,” 
G. Lee Harrison, 17, Weech Road, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 

“ Consultation,” Will Thornton, The 
London Hotel, Hull. 

“On the War Path,” Albert Purser, 
20, Emscote Road, Warwick. 

“ Sitting Thrush,’ C. J. Hankinson, 
Alumhurst Road, Bournemouth. 

“Camels,” Vincent Porta, Rhagatt, 
Corwen, North Wales. 


BRAY 


ONE OF ENGLAND'S BULWARKS 


“Night Falling Fast,” TT. Steel, 
40, Prescot Street, New Brighton, Cheshire. 

“The Evening Meal,” J. H. Hartley, 
Craven Bank House, Colne, Lancs. 

““Her Last Moorings,” W. J. Watt, 
16, Albert Terrace, Aberdeen. 

‘““ Emperor Akbar’s Tomb, Agra,” E. M. 
Slaughter, Queen Anne’s Mansions, S.W. 

“Carrbridge, N.B.” Mrs. Hornby, 
Beechwood, Grassendale, Liverpool. 

“The Bridge of Sighs,” Rev. T. W. 
L. Casperez, R.N., H.M.S. Venerable, 
Mediterranean. 

“Spring in England,” Miss J. Barber- 
Starkey, Aldenham Park, Bridgnorth, 
Shropshire. 

“Tappington Hall” (/ngoldsby Le- 
gends), I. H. H. D’Aeth, 85, Morehall 
Avenue, Folkestone. 

“Halt! Who Goes There?” Major 
Brooke Murray, Rawal Pindi, Punjab. 

“A Sunset,” W. F. Wake-Walker,. 
34, Sloane Court, S.W. 

“Catching Minnows,” W. M. Dodson, 
Bettws-y-Coed. 

‘All One Family,” Captain Stephens,, 
Bowerham Barracks, Lancaster. 

“The ‘atlers,’ Miss K. S. Finch 
Smith, Edensor Vicarage, Longton, Staffs. 

“A Farmyard Scene,” P. J. Slater, 
Sawtry, Peterborough. 

“Landing the Catch,” A. E. Barbe, 


First Prize—S. Swinden, 28, Conway Drive, Harehills Rd., Leeds 8, Wilton Mansions, Kelvinside, Glasgow. 


EGYPTIAN VILLAGE, HILWAN 


Second Prize—Dr. Wieck, Hilwan, Egypt 


FISH MARKET, BERGEN 
Fourth Prize—H. D. Foster, 20, Norfolk Road, Regent's Park 


A HERALD OF SPRING 
Third Prize—W. Salter, 15, Sunnyside Road, Ilford 


LEAP-FROG 


Fifth Prize—G. L. Martyn, St. Luke’s Road, Cheltenham 
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A TERRIBLE EASTER ACCIDENT 


Seem by the Special Correspondent of “The Tatler.’’ 
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DRAWN BY WILL OWEN 
THE ONLY WAY 


She: Oh! Is there no other way down, Jim? 
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Opening Matches of Australian Tours. 


ik is singularly appropriate that 

Dr. W. G. Grace should lead 
into the field the side which is 
first pitted against the Austra- 
lians on their new tour. “ W. 
G.” was the champion David 
Gregory’s team wanted most to 
meet in 1878. ‘“ W. G.” was the 
hero of that ever-memorable 152 
in the first test match at the Oval 
in 1880. ‘ W.G.” had scored 
centuries in county cricket before 
any member of the present Aus- 
tralian side was born, and yet 
to-day he is stilla man of mark 
in the game and his wicket is 
even now one of the most diffi- 
cult to obtain. It is probable 
and suitable that one of his 
colleagues at the Crystal Palace 
will be the renowned ex-Aus- 
tralian, Mr. W. L. Murdoch, 
who scored 153, not out, for the 
colonies in that same first test 
match. Dr. Grace has never 
bagged a brace, but Mr. Murdoch 
earned a pair of spectacles in the 
very first match he ever played 
in England. Between them these 
two great batsmen have scored 
107 in the time match against 
Anno Domini and are still not 
out. May they remain un- 
defeated for many years to come. 

Opening matches do not often 
give an accurate exhibition of 
form, and certainly in 1878 the 
Australians completely failed at 
Trent Bridge, though as they 
had only landed a few hours 
before they certainly were not fit 
to play. Shaw and Morley bowled unchanged, and the great colonial 
feat was Midwinter’s steadiness. He was 85 minutes at the wickets 
for 3, and altogether 118 minutes compiling 16. This absolutely 
out-Quaife’s any contemporary stone-walling to-day. 

It was not until 1882 that the Australians again began with an 
eleven-a-side match (since when they have only twice played 
against odds, namely, at Skegness in 1886 and at Blackpool in 
1893, Wade curiously enough being each time in the sixteen). There 
was no hesitation about the way in which Mr. H. H. Massie con- 
fronted the bowling of the Oxonians on the Christ Church wicket. 
He went in first and positively scored 206 out of a total of 265 made 
during his stay at the wicket ; moreover, he rattled up his second 
hundred while his companions scored 12. The University side, 
which included C. F. H. Leslie, J. G. Walker, and M. C. Kemp, 
offered quite a creditable resistance, but at the second effort Mr. 
Giffen, also a newcomer, took seven wickets for 11 runs each, and 
the result was an easy colonial victory. 

Lord Sheffield began the hospitality he so freely lavished on the 
Australians in 1884, when Mr, Murdoch’s third team opened the tour 
at Sheffield Park against a powerful scratch side captained by 
Dr. W. G. Grace, and comprising Ulyett, Shrewsbury, Barnes, 
Flowers, and Alfred Shaw, who became a personal retainer of Lord 


Sheffield’s. Before Giffen and Palmer the English representatives 
were helpless, the former claiming 1o for 72, and the margin 


showed an innings to spare after Alec Bannermann had beaten the 
first English aggregate off his own bat. é 

This result was reversed when Mr. Scott’s team was beaten by 
eight wickets in 1886. As usual Lord Sheffield generously threw 
open his park, and on the second day 13,000 spectators witnessed 
some excellent bowling by Barnes. It was a small scoring game, 
and poor Scotton with 30 was the largest contributor. 

A new ground was visited in 1888, when Mr. C. I. Thornton 
collected a moderate scratch side at Norbury Park. The wicket was 
none of the best, but the fixture was a pleasant one and _the visitors 
had no difficulty in winning. The two magnificent catches with 
which Mr, P, J. de Paravicini sent back Mr. S. P. Jones formed the 
remarkable incidents, but Mr. C, I. Thornton made a few big 


Photograph specially taken for “ The Tatler" by Mr. G. WW. Beldam 
THE GRAND OLD MAN OF CRICKET 


Dr. W. G. Grace driving past cover-point 


The name of ‘‘ W. G."' is inseparably associated with cricket. The hero 

of a hundred centuries, the man who has achieved everything possible in 

the game, he is to-day the admiration of new generations of spectators, for 
he played with their grandfathers and is still mighty difficult to bow] out 
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By Home Gordon... 


hits. Both elevens were enter- 
tained by Mr. J. W. Hobbs, then 
mayor of Croydon. 

Lord Sheffield was once more 
to the fore in 1890 and had 
collected a _ really formidable 
eleven. Butona wicket on which 
a hot sun beat down after a tor- 
rent of rain Turner and Ferris 
were literally unplayable, and 
the English side were sent back 
for a paltry 27, of which Dr. W. 
G. Grace made 20, Peel and 
Briggs with their customary pluck 
tried to save the game at the 
second attempt but failed to do 
so, the Australians winning with 
an innings to spare. Mr. W. 
L. Murdoch, who reappeared 
after an wlerregnum of six 
years, batted in quite his old 
style, if with some luck, for 93. 

Henceforth triennial tours 
became the rule, and there was 
special interest in the encounter 
at Sheffield Park because our 
men were anxious to retrieve the 
disastrous rubber of _ fifteen 
months before at the antipodes. 
‘A splendid side had been col- 
lected and a handsome victory 
was gained. Dr. W. G. Grace 
and Arthur Shrewsbury put up 
tor for the first wicket, but no 


Australian could make 35. The 
English attack, consisting of 


Attewell, Peel, Lockwood, and 
Briggs, proved very powerful, 
and Mr. G. E. MacGregor dis- 
missed five opponents at the 
wicket. 

Again, in 1896, Lord Sheffield had gathered a side which might 
nave done duty in a test match, but after a capital struggle no 
definite result was obtained. Mr. E. Jones, sending down the ball 
at a great pace and rather inclined to be short, took seven wickets 
for 12 runs apiece, although Dr. W. G. Grace and K. S. Ranjitsinhji 
played him with perfect coolness, and in the last innings Mr. F. S. 
Jackson gave a beautiful display. The colonials exhibited steady 
defence, the chief scorers being Darling and Trott. 

Since that time, the cricket at the Crystal Palace having come 
under the control of Dr. W. G. Grace, the opening match of each 
tour has always taken place in the Sydenham enclosure, It is one 
of the most picturesque in England, and there is an agreeable air of 
aloofness from the serious pressure of county cricket that makes 
such a fixture a pleasant preliminary to the long programme before 
the Australians. 

The title of the home side in the opening match of 1899 was 
South of England, and it was impossible to improve on the composi- 
tion of the eleven, but time alone saved it from defeat. Both 
Mr. S. E. Gregory and Mr. M. A. Noble secured centuries, and 
though Dr. W. G. Grace, K. S. Ranjitsinhji, and Hayward all scored 
well the Australians created an eminently favourable impression 
which was subsequently justified. 

In 1902 the Australians were given a distinctly unfavourable 
impression of the British climate when they began their tour against 
London County. Rain and bad light rendered the play episodic, 
and in the three innings which were attempted the first few batsmen 
in each case were cheaply dismissed. Braund and Mr. G. L. Jessop 
added 93 in 40 minutes, the Somersetshire professional eventually 
obtaining the only three-figure score yet made in an opening 
encounter against our visitors. 

The foregoing survey serves to show that the earliest match may 
not be an altogether serious criterion of form, but it is invariably a 
game watched with general interest in all parts of the country. The 
only cricketer who can show lengthy statistics in this encounter is 
Dr. W. G. Grace, who has figured in eight of these contests and has 
scored 301 with an average of 21°7, capturing twenty-one wickets at 
a cost of 17°7 runs apiece. 
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The “Bridge” Picture at the Royal Academy. 


THE HON. JOHN COLLIER’'S NOTABLE PICTURE, ‘‘ THE CHEAT,” AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


The Subject of the Picture The Painter of the Picture 
One of the pictures which will be most looked at and commented The Hon. John Collier was born in London, January 27, 1850. 
upon by London society will be the bridge-incident picture exhibited He is the second son of Sir Robert Porrett Collier, who afterwards 
by the Hon. John Collier in this year’s Academy. The picture is became Lord Monkswell. He was educated at Eton and studied art 


entitled ‘‘ The Cheat.” The 
lady seated on the right 
has evidently been caught 
red-handed at a piece of 
trickery. So much atten- 
tion has been recently 
turned towards the ques- 
tion of excessive bridge- 
playing in certain sections 
of society that the picture 
cannot fail to draw con- 
siderable comment. The 
latest pronouncement on 
the bridge craze is that 
of the Bishop of London. 
He says :— 

It is not that any amusement 
in itself is wrong as a recreation, 
but it is the recurrence of these 
things over and over again, hour 
after hour, absorbing all the 
energies ; recreation thus takes 
the place of real work, and time 
that was meant for educating the 
mind and spirit goes in mere 
amusement, That is really where 
the fault lies, and such a life 
produces a restlessness of spirit. 


Copyright of The Tatler.” 
IN HIS STUDIO f 


THE HON. JOHN COLLIER 


at the Slade School and 
afterwards at Paris and 
Munich. The paintings 
which he cxhibits at the 
Royal Academy are usu- 
ally characterised by some 
incident of considerable 
intensity of interest. Last 
year Mr. Collier exhibited 
a scene out of Zhe Merry 
Wives of Windsor, in 
which Mr. Beerbohm Tree 
and Mrs. Kendal appeared, 
and a portrait of Professor 
Ray Lankester, and the 
year before he exhibited a 
picturesque painting of Mr. 
Lewis Waller as Monsieur 
Beaucaire and another pic 

ture entitled ‘‘ The Prodi- 
gal Daughter.” He has 
published 4A Primer of 
Art and a very useful and 
clearly-written JZanual of 
Oil Painting. 
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ee 
+ Souls’ + Day 
By Sydmey Carleton 
LEE WSi ERATE Di Bes OU lS “1 OEB; 


M rs. Carmarthen looked out through the 

grey-white lace curtains that veiled the 
hotel window on the grey-yellow morning of 
November 1. 

Down the dingy street rose ugly green 
arches splotched with crude red and_ blue 
shields and extravagant mottoes ; tight rolls 
of red and blue bunting, that would have been 
flags if the wind had let them, marked the 
overhead-trolley wires at regular intervals ; 
every window, every railing, was covered with 
red, white, and blue ; every cornice and ledge 
fluttered with little red flags that were feverish on their dirty back- 
ground in the sallow light of a clouded sky. 

Mrs. Carmarthen observed these things with as much artistic 
disgust as was compatible: with profound indifference. She had 
come to Halifax to assist at the reception of the first contingent of 
Canadian troops returning from South Africa as she did most things, 
because she was the wife of her husband. She was weary of 
patriotic leagues, sick of the raucous chant of ‘ Soldiers of the 
Queen ” that had made the streets ring for the last year. She turned 
impatiently from the window and settled herself to her toilette. 

She knew perfectly well that the People—with a large P—were 
right and she wrong; would have given a pearl necklace for one 
spark of the enthusiasm that every street boy flamed with ; it was 
she who was at fault, not the streets with their flags and arches ; 
the meaning of them was better than the meaning of her soul that 
despised them, A church bell, harsh, insistent, began to clang 
in the grey-white steeple she had seen over the opposite roofs ; 
it had no sound of rejoicing in it, and, oddly enough, it startled 
Mrs. Carmarthen. There was mourning, exhortation, despair, in 
that clanging bell ; it—— : 

“Oh! All Souls’ Day, of course!” she said to herself with a 
curious relief ; somehow the preparations for rejoicing, the flags and 
baked meats, had made her feel superstitiously that this was a 
haggard old town, sitting decked in gauds to invite disaster. But 
the bell that had caught her ear with so illomened a sound was 
nothing but a summons to the faithful to come and pray for their 
dead. 

Mrs. Carmarthen had no dead to pray for; besides, she was not 
a devout woman—unless it were devout to pray half the night in her 
sleepless bed for a man who was a vagabond on the face of the earth, 
a forswearer of oaths, a gambler, and a hard man at that. She 
thought no more of that reverberant bell. It had nothing to do 
with her, who was not a religious woman, 

Sometimes the minister’s private secretary thought Mrs. Car- 
marthen’s religion was Carmarthen’s comfort; she observed it 
scrupulously enough. His house, his parties, his wellbeing that ran 
on wheels, were all her work ; besides countless and unimportant 
details such as smoothing out people who might have ruined him 
and being civil to women who knew too much about him. Even the 
private secretary never wondered whether she cared for Carmarthen 
or not; she left no loophole for wonder. But he had once or twice 
found her with a deadly weariness on her face. 

She was oddly dressed for a woman with copper hair when at 
last she joined:Carmarthen in the hotel lobby. Her brown gown 
was turned back with dull white lace and satin, the neck of it filled 
in with a curious pale pink, very soft and transparent ; there seemed 
to be scarcely anything between her white throat and the long chain 
of faint amethysts that encircled it twice and fell to her waist. 

“Will you be warm enough?” said the private secretary 
involuntarily. He was Carmarthen’s cousin and white slave for an 
excellent salary and perhaps for the barren joy of sitting at Mrs. 
Carmarthen’s table. If her religion were Carmarthen the private 
secretary was clever enough to hide that his Was not. 

“Oh, Vl wear a coat.” She knew perfectly well that though 
Carmarthen had never looked at her, he would have looked hard 
enough if she had not been absolutely faultless, and she laughed with 
real amusement. She had, for once, forgotten all about Carmarthen 
when she dressed. The new French gown had reminded her of a 
day long ago when she had worn the same scheme of colour with a 
girl’s clumsy adjustment. She had made that brown serge herself 
and tucked an old crépe de chine scarf round her neck under the 
bodice. There had been no amethysts to put over the pink then, 
and yet—she would not finish the thought. She took her place in 
the carriage beside Carmarthen, and as she drove through the 


crowded streets no one would ever have imagined that the minister’s 
wife was totally uninterested in the heroes she was going to see 
land, 

At the dockyard gates the half-washed, recklessly neck-tied and 
bonneted crowd who were interested surged against the guard of 
marines and the ruthlessly shutting gate as the minister’s carriage 
passed through. Only two relatives of each returning soldier had 
been allowed admittance tickets, the herd of cousins and friends 
and well-wishers outside had to wait; they trampled the street into 
choking dust clouds and wiped their eyes and noses on their sleeves ; 
handkerchiefs with Union Jacks on them were for waving, not for 
business use. 

Mrs. Carmarthen, with a curious glance at the sea of working 
faces, had driven through them dry-eyed. Neither the pathos nor 
the joy of them had come home to her ; she felt a little sorry for the 
men who were coming back to people like these. 

She slipped on her coat with the ermine as she got out of the 
carriage and walked down on the jetty. There was the admiral to 
shake hands with, the governor, the officer commanding the garrison, 
a few women to be civil to; the band marched by her and the guard 
of honour speckless in their red tunics, and lined up behind the little 
group of authority and politics. Ina few minutes the band began 
to play and then—and not till then—did Mrs. Carmarthen look at 
what she had come to see. 

The trooper lay broadside on to the jetty, her load-line high 
above the dull-green gap of water between her and the land. The 
raw red orange of copper paint glared a full third up her side in 
the grey morning, and the dull black above it made it seem indecent. 
Mrs. Carmarthen’s glance went higher up, to the double line of 
white rails round the deck. They stood out sharply against the 
muddy background of khaki that meant men who had been shot 
at and starved and rotted with fever, but Mrs. Carmarthen only saw 
it was an ugly mass of colour after the scarlet uniforms below. 

Some of the khaki background became alive, and turned into men 
who tugged with a will at the slowly-rising gangway that had jibbed 
sullenly half-way up. At the foot of it, crowding forward with each 
inch it gave, were those relatives of soldiers who had tickets. Some 
of them were of Mrs. Carmarthen’s class, and their faces were as 
strained and patchy as those of the women in pitiful best clothes 
who elbowed them. The gangway began to move up faster, the 
band stopped in the middle of a blaring march and slipped softly 
into something else—‘ Home, Sweet Home,” with chords. 

They were the bandmaster’s pride, those chords. Slow, quiet, 
very peaceful, they came on the air, without ornament or riot ot 
rejoicing. 

“It’s a dirge,” said Mrs. Carmarthen sharply to the secretary, 
who only nodded absently. 

It seemed to him very clever. The bandmaster’s son had been 
killed in the war, and he must welcome home the live sons of other 
fathers. He did it without a minor chord or modulation ; but 
even the visiting mayors of other towns saw the dead on the veldt 
though they shut their eyes to get rid of the mist in them. The 
bandmaster’s eyes were open and hard. 

“Come out of this crowd,” Mrs. Carmarthen adjured the 
secretary; it was an uncalled-for epithet applied to heads of 
departments in affable conversation, but that ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” 
had been unpleasant, 

“Up here,” said the secretary briskly. An iron stage with a 
derrick on it was ten feet higher than the jetty, and he wanted to 
get within speaking distance of the governor-general’s A.D.C., 
whose gold aiguillettes were gorgeous over the white rail of the 
transport. A dozen people followed them up the iron ladder, 
unofficial strangers who had no hand to snatch at as the men 
came down the gangway. There was plenty of room behind the 
derrick, and a foot of platform and six of green water all there was 
between them and the towering black transport. 

The secretary shouted gleefully to the governor-general’s aide 
(who had distinguished himself into a personage), and Mrs. Car- 
marthen’s eyes followed the secretary’s. For her the thing had 
dropped back again into a stage full of marionettes with the eding 
of that ‘Home, Sweet Home.” Her glance ran listlessly along 
the row of officers, tall and short, tanned and pale. Every man of 
them had a look he had not gone away with, a hardness as of long- 
fought irritation and anxiety; their smiles seemed only to veneer 
it thinly over. Mrs. Carmarthen looked for it in the eyes of the 
rows of privates and saw it was not there. They were grinning 
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from ear to ear, clean and cheerful and in good case, their faces a 
line of brown and pink over their khaki. 

“They’re not a handsome lot, to be honest, nor particularly 
useful in every-day life,” thought Mrs, Carmarthen pessimistically. 
“They had better enjoy their little day of being heroes. They'll 
be starving next winter when people are tired of——” Her thought 
broke off in her head as if someone had hit it with a sledge-hammer. 

Who was that leaning tall and quiet over the rail, his keen eyes 
on hers, his handsome face very still ? : 

Mrs. Carmarthen’s heart stopped beating. 

She had never known he had gone to Africa ; had not known 
where he was these five years past; had prayed for him in her 
sleepless bed these eighteen hundred and twenty-five nights and 
said to herself that she had forgotten on each relentless morning, 

Her lips soundlessly and without her knowledge shaped them- 
selves into his name, 
and as they did his 
eyes answered, and the 
answer clawed at the 
soul of Mary Carmar- 
then. 

It was no matter 
where he had_ been, 
he was—merciless joy 
shook her where she 
stood—he was coming 
back! He was there 
before her eyes. God’s 
mercy had given her 
back the sight of his 
face. And the men 
were beginning to come 
down the gangway. 

It was for pure 
convenience that Mrs. 
Carmarthen turned her 
back on her husband’s 
private secretary ; she 
had forgotten all about 
him, also all about 
Carmarthen, who yards 
away on the jetty was 


prosing about ‘my 
department” to the 
mayors of St. John. 


Her eyes were fathom- 
less, shining jewels, her 
face translucent with 
the light of her soul ; 
that was in rapture. 
Nothing, nothing at all, 
could matter after this ; 
no duty be too weary, 
no self-denial too hard. 
To-day was the day 
of doom, and it did 
not mean damnation. 
There-—from the very 
beginning perhaps God 
had meant so to pay 
Mary Carmarthen her 
wages; there—it 
stamped itself on his 
brain for ever —was 
Philip Crichton coming 
down the gangway. 

Mrs. Carmarthen 
threw back her head 
as if it were her busi- 
ness to be proud of 
him, 

““« He trod the ling 
like a buck in spring, 
and he looked like a 
lance in rest,’” she said 
to herself, which was 
perhaps very little ap- 
propriate to a lean, 
dark man _ walking 
down a gangway. She 
knew without seeing 
what had become of 
the single file of men who had gone down before him. They had 
been swallowed up by the crowd of relatives who smiled crookedly 
and gulped in their throats as they turned away to the left with 
them, past Carmarthen and the heads of departments, off the jetty, 
and out on the yellowing grass of the free yard. The only difference 
with the men who had no relatives was that they bore away to the 
left alone. It would be an hour before they fell in again, company 
after company ; an hour—— 

The private secretary turned from the disappearing line of his 
friends on the trooper as one by one they came down with their 
men, and perhaps his sins were not ripe for the reaping, for his 
start did not take him into the water below his toes. 

Mrs, Carmarthen, in her Paris gown, was on her knees on the 
sooty iron staging, her ermine-trimmed coat trailing in a pool of 


Mrs. Carmarthen was crouching, fierce with joy and wonder, over the edge of the staging 
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rusty water, her hands stretched down to a man who stood on a 
beam below her. Mrs. Carmarthen, who was always caring for 
appearances, was caring for nothing now but the hands that held 
hers ; was crouching, fierce with joy and wonder, over the edge of 
the staging, was saying something over and over again. 

“You, you, you,’ she said, and the secretary jerked himself 
round that he might not see the look on her bowed face. 

“Him!” he said to himself (and his elegant grammar had 
dropped off his speech and left it what it was in his first country 
school). “Good Lord, him! And I never knew she knew him. 
What’ll Ido? What on earth will I do?” 

He was doing it even while he was wondering, putting his burly 
shoulders to the weather side of her (which meant Carmarthen), 
noting with his sharp little eyes that the rest of the people on the 
staging were nobodies, who did not even know her name, were 
nothing but a_ living 
screen between her and 
_the people who did. 

“Bill Crichton— 
and her !” he groaned 
(it was not to be con- 
ceived that there was 
anybody in Canada 
who knew Crichton by 
his name of baptism). 
* And back to Canada. 
Bill! There’d be black 
trouble if it were any- 
body but her.” 

The grim loyalty 
that believes in spite 
of seeing sat well 
enough on his ugly 
face, but it did not 
comfort him. Every 
single evil thing he 
knew was embodied for 
him in those two words, 
‘* Bill Crichton.” 

“Pray the Lord he 


hasn’t distinguished 
himself, got white- 
washed out there,” 


muttered the secretary 
devoutly. “ Ifhedares 
to stay in Canada and 
be about with decent 
people he’ll be break- 
ing her heart inside a 
month, and there’ll be 
no holding Carmar- 
then without her brake 
on him.” 

He was so dazed 
that he forgot to take 
out of his pocket a 
paper obtained from a 
friend in the militia de- 
partment for Carmar- 
then’s benefit — Car- 
marthen always wanted 
to be up in everything 
whether it concerned 
him or not—the record 
of every man in the 
contingent, his wounds, 
his services, his officer’s 
report of him. It was 
the only time Carmar- 
then’s thirst for infor- 
mation could have been 
of any use to his secre- 
tary, and he forgot it 
like a mere outsider ; 
perhaps because he was 
sick with the groundless 
apprehension that Car- 
marthen might walk 
round the corner of the 
staging and see his 
wife holding Bill Crich- 
ton’s hands. 

For she was clutching them still; she had never stirred except to 
crouch a little lower towards him. She knew (though, perhaps, there 
were women who knew better) what the smooth, quick touch of his 
lips would be under the moustache that was so much fairer than 
his hair. She would have cast away her hope of glory to have felt 
that touch now. 

The sun came out and struck those rows of flags that had been 
foolish, garish rags to Mrs. Carmarthen into a blazing glory alive 
and exultant in the wind. The meaning of them leaped to her 
blood ; the victory of them ; the rejoicing ; the tears. She was 
sister to the women with tear-washed, smiling faces and unspeakable 
fineries ; to the men who spat in the gutters while they cheered in 
the street above. 

Life surged and thundered in her veins that had been stag- 
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nant, burned in her eyes and in her hands that gripped 
Crichton’s. 

“ Aren’t you glad ?” she cried (and Carmarthen would not have 
known her voice). ‘ You’re so quiet.” It was she who hail been 
quiet when last she saw his face. 

“Glad ! ” said Bill Crichton, and it was queer that she felt as if 
she saw his soul; usually she had not even known if it lived in his 
body. ‘It’s all | asked for, Mollie, do you remember ?—you’ve got 
a brown and pink gown on—it was like this once before.” 

“Never !” she quivered under the name no one ever called her, 
“never! I didn’t know we were happy then. Now | know we're in 
heaven.” 

“It’s a good exchange,” he said simply as a man does of a satis- 
factory bargain, ‘‘I’d rather have this than heaven. [ve come a 
long way just for this.” 

Causelessly his look reminded her that she was living before, and 
not after, the Judgment Day. Any second this might end, any 
stranger call him away ; and at best there could be no more holding 
of hands after to-day. 

“Where are you going ?”’ she said with sudden jealousy of the 
house that would shelter him, the floors that would feel his step. 
“ Are you going to stay in Canada ?” 

“JT don’t know. No,” he answered almost carelessly. 

“ But you’re ‘time-expired.’ You can stay if you like.” 

He shook his head ; his eyes drank hers as if they were pools of 
Paradise. 

“I’m not worrying over the future, Mollie”—his hands were 
warming as if her leaping blood had helped his that was thinned 
with fever—“ you know ; now. You'll believe I loved you 
always, from far back.” 

She believed it ; and 


out beyond and to the world 
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do-weel, loose-liver, and devil incarnate, shone where he stood like 
the face of one in Paradise ; it was as if death itself had wiped the 
evil from him and left him clean for God’s sight. 

It was Bill Crichton who answered ; Mrs, Carmarthen neither 
heard nor spoke. 

“Tl go, Mollie,” he said, ‘the time’s up,” and what else he said 
reached no ear but hers, for the secretary was glaring in despair over 
his shoulder to where Carmarthen ought to be. When he turned 
again there was no one at his side but Mrs. Carmarthen, standing 
up and perfectly quiet. 

In utter silence the secretary helped her to the ground ; in amaze 
and rage left her at her carriage. She went straight to her hotel, 
Heaven having kindly ordained that she was not asked to the 
banquet for the returned heroes. The secretary stood turning over 
in his perturbed mind what would happen if Carmarthen had seen, 
after all, and should run across Crichton at the banquet. 

“T must smooth it over the best I can,” he thought, and perhaps 
he was not without that three-o’clock-in-the-afternoon courage that 
is the hardest of all. He hauled from his pocket his borrowed 
militia list and glared at it to find some shred of heroism or even 
decent behaviour on which Mrs, Carmarthen might have been 
congratulating Bill Crichton. 

He found it. 

He stood with his mouth open at the unbelievable record of 
Philip Hippisley Crichton (there was no Bill in the official list, but 
the almost forgotten name of an only son) till there came a voice 
within a foot of his nose. 

“This is an awful business about Crichton! What ought we 
to do?” 

“‘ What the devil do you mean?” said the secretary in the cold 
fury of fright. 


ALIEN IMMIGRATION IN GERMANY—THREE GIRAFFES FROM THE SOUDAN BEING LED THROUGH THE STREETS OF STRASBURG 


to come—with her starved heart that had its fill as she gazed at him. 

“T believe.” It might have been the Creed she was saying. 
“ Philip, is this all, out of all our lives ?” 

1 don’t know,” said the man the rest of the world called Bill. 
“But we’ve got to-day if it’s only to say good-bye. One day in the 
year is free to the dead, you know.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“It’s All Souls’ Day. They say the dead can come back if they 
try hard enough or the living care. If the dead dare come back on 
the chance of that, why, so can J, Bill Crichton, blackguard and all 
the rest.” 

“Don’t say those things,” she flashed at him. 

“Oh, you knew them,” gently. “It made no difference to you. 
That was why I came back, perhaps-——but you know it wasn’t. I 
wanted to see you and take the look of you to the grave with me. 
That’s all.” 

“Why do you talk about your grave? Are you ill?” 

“No,” deliberately, ‘but you and I won’t meet again till after 
death, I suppose. Love, my love, don’t forget me! I was a black- 
guard to you in my day, but all the same the thought of you kept 
my beggarly soul alive. . It was always yours, you know.” 

“It’s part of mine,” said the woman slowly. ‘ Bone of your 
bone and flesh of your flesh I never was, but as God sees me I'll 
keep your soul mine, past death and the grave, if I never Jay my 
eyes on your face again.” 

“Mrs. Carmarthen !” said the private secretary, and touched 
her shoulder in terror—for the last man was down the gangway, the 
band was moving, the people who had screened off Carmarthen 
dropping away one by one—“ hadn’t we better go ?” and he started 
for the second time that day. For the face of Bill Crichton, ne’er- 


* He’s dead,” said the governor-general’s aide simply. ‘f What 
are you looking like that for? Are you going dotty from too much 
Carmarthen ? ” 

“Dead?” The secretary’s shrewd eyes stared glazed and stupid. 
“Dead! Why——” He never knew how he stopped himself, but 
he did, from saying that twenty minutes ago Crichton had been 
talking to Mrs. Carmarthen. “It’s a mistake; a ghastly mistake !” 
he jabbered. For a moment he was oblivious of everything but the 
paper in his hand. ‘‘ This says he’s down for a V.C. and Lord 
knows what.” 

“TI didn’t know he was a pal of yours,” the A.D.C.’s face was 
very gentle, “he hadn’t many pals, you know, though he’s made up 
for all that ; he’d have had his V.C. if he’d lived. But he was more 
dead than alive from his wounds when he was put on board at Cape 
Town. After I came ashore this morning I went back to look after 
my invalids and found he’d got up and dressed and gone down the 
gangway—they said to speak to some woman. He came back as 
I was looking for him and was dead before I could get my arm 
around him—the nurse says he’d have died yesterday if he had been 
anyone but Bill Crichton ; he was bound to live to get home. He 
must have been dying when he went ashore.” 

The secretary looked sharply at the A.D.C.’s eyes, but there was 
no intelligence in them. He thanked Heaven that Mrs. Carmarthen 
stood clear of talk, and that she was not the kind of woman who 
asked questions. She would never know the whole of it. 

But Mrs. Carmarthen on her knees that night in her hotel bed- 
room knew well enough. Bill Crichton, after all, had whitewashed 
himself in Africa and had kept out of his grave clothes long enough 


. to come and tell her so on the one day of the year that is free to the 


dead. 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by A. M. Brock. 


UNVARNISHED OPINIONS 


Artist No. 1: My landscape’s absolutely ruined by a lurid portrait 
Artist No. 2: Yes, the hanging’s pretty rotten this year; they’ve put me next to the crudest thing in the show 
Artist No. 3 (coming up): Hullo, | see they've hung you two chaps together 
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THE CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor of “The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “The Tatler.” The Editor will publish and pay small amounts for 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 
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The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that ke advises intending contributors 


to study the earlier issues. 


First Prize of One Guinea 


The Price of a Dinner 


A swell entered a large London restaurant and ordered a first- 
class dinner, to which he did full justice. Calling the waiter he 
asked to see the manager, who on arrival asked what he could do 
for him. ‘“ Well, sir,” he said, “perhaps you do not remember me, 
but some time ago! called here and had a good dinner, when 
having no money to pay for it you kicked me off the premises. Could 
I trouble you to kindly do it again this evening ?”—H. J. Edmonds, 
New Infirmary, Selly Oak, neay Birmingham. 


Twins 


It was at the railway station and she was trying to buy half-tickets 
for two children. ‘How old are they?” asked the ticket-seller. 
“Only eleven.” ‘Both of them?” ‘Yes; they’re twins.” ‘ Ah,” 
said the man. He eyed them a moment and then said, ‘ Pretty 
children ; where were they born?” “ This one in Oldham,” answered 
the proud mother, “ and the other one in London.—A. Lennox, 168, 
Elmhurst Mansions, Clapham, S.W. 


Fell's Bequest 

Among the dwellers on the banks of the Potomac was a dear 
little woman whose sole thought was the betterment of a home for 
orphans. One evening her husband, who delights to tease, remarked, 
“By the way, Agnes, | read in the paper to-day that a Mr. Fell had 
died and left all he possessed to the Bell Home.” ‘‘ Oh, how lovely !” 
exclaimed his spouse. ‘‘ How much was it?” ‘ Twelve children,” 
was the deceiver’s reply.—S. Davis, 26, Great Norbury Street, Hyde, 
neay Manchester. 


Taken at his Word 

A prisoner, arrested on a charge of murder in America, bribed a 
man on the jury with a hundred dollars to hang out for a verdict 
of manslaughter. The jurymen were out for a long time and finally 
came in with a verdict of manslaughter. At an interview, sub- 
sequently obtained with the 
bribed juror, the convict 
thanked him and asked him 
if he had a hard time with 
the other ‘eleven. <‘ Yes, 
indeed, I did,” replied the 
man, “all the others wanted 
to acquit you. — E.. Boys, 
1, Duniley Villas, Binfield. 


A Calf in Court 

. William, look up. . Tell 
us who made you, William 
Do you know?” William, 
who was considered a fool, 
looked thoughtful and slowly 
answered, ‘* Moses, I s’pose.” 
“That will do. Now,” said 
Lawyer Gray, addressing the 
court, ‘‘the witness says he 
s‘poses. Moses made him. 
This certainly is an intelligent 
answer—more so than | 
thought him capable of giving 
—but I submit, may it please 
the court, that this is not 
sufficient to justify his being 
sworn as a witness in this 
case.” ‘Mr, Judge,” said the 
fool, “may I ask the lawyer 
a question?” Certainly,” 
replied the judge ;, ‘‘ask him 
any question you please.” 
“Wal then, Mr. Lawyer, who 
do you s’pose made you?” 
“Aaron, I s’pose,” said the 
counsellor, imitating the 
witness. After the mirth had 
somewhat subsided the 
witness exclaimed, “Wal, 
now, we do read in the good 
book that Aaron made a calf, 
but who’d a thought the 
critter had got in here ?”— 
C. Wilson, Park Road, Welling- 
borough. 


The Root of the Matter 


Poor Pat was_ suffering 
from a terrible toothache, but 


he was too frightened to go Facetious Artist: Like it! 


Our Wlustrated Chestnut. An 


MORE THAN SKYED 


First Artist: D’yer like it, D’Auber? 
Like it! Why, it’s heavenly 


The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 1904. 


to a dentist. However, after a great deal of persuasion he went, 
but it was a long time before he would allow the forceps any- 
where near his mouth. This was trying the dentist’s patience 
badly, and he thought out a grand plan of campaign. He 
promised he would not hurt him at all, and in an aside to his 
assistant he gave the order that the minute the tooth was pulled 
out he was to dig a pin into Pat, the prick to act as a counter- 
irritant. The order was carried out, and with that Pat jumped up 
with a terrific yell, rubbing his sore part tenderly. ‘‘ Begorrah !” 
said he, * sure I niver knew the roots went down so low,”—Miss Norah 
Affleck Graves, 50, Rue de Florence, Brussels. 


What Might have Been 


A certain Scots proprietor was in the habit of giving a dinner to 
his tenants every New Year’s Day. On one of these occasions there 
happened to be a young Englishman staying with thelaird who had 
as his v7s-d-vzs at dinner a typical old Scots farmer. The young 
Englishman on being asked if he would take some fruit informed the 
hostess that he never took fruit, and said he, ‘‘ My father never takes 
fruit, and strange to say his father never took fruit; in fact, none 
of my ancestors ever took fruit.” The old farmer, after eyeing him 
critically for some time, remarked, ‘fh, mon, it’s a mighty peety 
your folk were na’ in the Garden o? Eden; there wud na’ ha’ been 
a fa’.’—Francis H. B. Lennie, Coates Hall, Edinburgh. 


Providence 


The old farmer’s spiritual adviser was exhorting him to put his 
trust in Providence in spite of persistent misfortune. ‘ That’s right 
enough, that is! There ain’t no use a-gainsaying on it; but some- 
how this ’ere old Providence hev’ been agin me all along he hev! 
Whaoi, last year he mos’ spoilt my taters, and the year afore that he 
kinder did for my turnips, and now he’s been and got hold of my 
missus. But,” he added with a burst of heroic faith and devout 
assurance, “J reckon as there’s one above as’ll put a stopper on if 
he goes too far.”’— Miss A. G. Dickinson, Larkstone, Ilfracomte. 


A Poetic Bump 

esthetic-looking 
young man took his seat in 
Professor Cranium’s phreno- 
losical parlour, and as the 
skilled skull scientist passed 
his hands over his victim’s 
head he remarked, ‘ Your 
bump of imagination is ab- 
normally large, sir; you 
should write poetry.” ‘I do 
write poetry,” replied the 
patient. “Only yesterday I 
took a spring poem to an 
editor, and that bump you 
are feeling is where he hit me. 
Don’t bear on it so hard.”— 
V7. Findlatey Blood, The Laurels, 
Tatsfield, Surrey, 


The Benefit of being Father 


A father was telling his 
little son to eat upall his pud- 
ding and not to waste any, 
remarking, ‘When I was a 
boy we had no pudding, only 
meat.” Young Hoyeful: “1 
say, father, you’re having a 
great deal better time now 
yowre living with us, aren’t 
you?”-——Miss Hanson, Park 
Road, Bingley, Yorks. 


History Repeated 

A learned clergyman was 
accosted in the following man- 
ner by an illiterate preacher 
who despised education : ‘‘ Sir, 
you have been to college, | 
suppose?”? ‘Yes, sir,” was 
the reply. “ 1 am thankful,” 
rejoined the former, ‘‘ that the 
Lord has opened my mouth 
to preach without any learn- 
ing.” ‘A similar event,” 
replied the latter, ‘* occurred 
in Balaam’s time, but such 
things are of rare occurrence 
at the present day.”—Miss M. 
Elvin, The Rectory, East Horsley, 
Leatherhead. 
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The Wumour of the Hour—As Seen by Will Owen. 


The Meenister: Can ye tell me, Donald ma man, why the Shepherd left the ninety and nine sheep to seek for the one that 
was lost? 
Donald: It maun ha’ been a prizewinner 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN 


Princess Hatzfeldt. — The 
adopted daughter and heiress of the 
late Colis P. Huntington—the well- 
known railway magnate— Princess 
Hatzfeldt has long been a recognised 
leader of Anglo-American society, 
Fond of country life she goes in 
greatly for hunting and entertains 
her friends magnificently at Drayton 
Manor, her beautiful place in Wilt- 
shire. She keeps no town house, 
but when in London usually stays 
at Clar.dve’s, where she gives the 
most vecherché dinners. The prin- 
cess spends her money lavishly, and 
is a most kind-hearted and generous 
woman, assuredly popular with 
everyone who knows her, Her 
husband is a relative of the late 
German ambassador. 


Mother of a Duke.—Amongst 
the many notable women placed in 
mourning by the recent death of the 
Dowager Duchess of Abercorn is 
the Marchioness of Blandford, a 
younger sister of the Dowager Lady 
Lichfield and the Duchess of Buc- 
cleuch. Lady Blandford is daughter 
of a duke and mother of a duke, 
but she missed being a duchess 
through the misconduct of her hus- 
band, whom she divorced just before 
he succeeded to the Marlborough 
title. A handsome woman in her 
younger days she was both liked 
and respected and has always had 
a large circle of friends outside the 
great tribe of family connections. 
With her hundreds of cousins, 
however, she has not had much 
need to seek friends outside, and 
since the divorce in 1883 she has 
lived very quietly, though of late 
years her daughters growing up 
made it necessary to go out and to 
entertain a little more. The eldest 
daughter is married to Sir Robert 
Gresley and the second to Mr. Cecil 
Grenfell, and both are good-looking 
after the manner of the Hamiltons. 
Her son, the present Duke of Marl- 
borough, also favours the Hamiltons, 
who are noted for their delicately-cut features. The Churchills, on 
the contrary, are inclined to be—well, very much of the type of the 
late Lord Randolph. 


A Beautiful Duchess.—The Duchess of Portland has of late 
been very active in matters philanthropical and has promised to open 
“Noah’s Ark” at Prince’s Skating Rink in June. Our most 
beautiful duchess always had a philanthropic turn, though she seems 
rather meant to grace some royal function than to repeat the 
conventional phrases with which even a duchess must inaugurate a 
bazaar. The duchess, by the way, though not so much about the 
Court at St. James’s as she ought to be, is quite versed in the usage 
of continental courts and would be at home in the exclusive atmo- 
sphere of Vienna or St. Petersburg. With her tall figure she carries 
an imposing air of haughtiness, but this is not by any means real as 
it is in the case of Lady Yarborough ; in fact, she is the most 
domesticated of duchesscs, devoted to her children, though rather 
inclined to be literary and arsistic in a tentative way. The duchess 
has a magnificent collection of jewels, mostly Portland heirlooms, 
though many quite modern in style and setting. Her col'ection of 
diamond horse brooches presented by the duke when his horses have 
won races must be quite unique. 


PRINCESS HATZFELDT 
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AND COUNTRY—WEEK BY WEEK. 


The Soldier Cecil. — With the 
exception of the South African in- 
terlude Lord Hugh Cecil’s soldier 
brother, Lord Edward, has been 
serving in Egypt for the last ten 
years and is as smart an officer as 
one would naturally expect a soldier 
Cecil to be. The necessity of wear- 
ing uniform restricts him to the 
employment of a military tailor, and 
even in mufti he eschews the Cecil 
penchant for expansive garments. 
That stage, however, will come when 
he retires if Lady Edward does not 
exercise strict supervision over his 
wardrobe. The tendency is in the 
family and cannot easily be evaded. 
Lady Edward was a daughter of the 
late Admiral Maxse, one of the 
sturdiest fighting Radicals of his 
time, and like her father and the 
young editor of 7he National Review 
is an “intellectual” with aspirations, 
and the capacity, if she chose, of 
making a success as a controversial 
writer, She is certainly a very 
clever and cultivated woman ; but 
she is something more, and out in 
South Africa she proved herself 
such a useful help in the time of 
stress that even Sir Frederick Treves 
had a good word for her. She is 
also artistic to the tips of her fingers 
and personally rather picturesque. 


Lady Chesterfield.—There is no 
woman in society who makes a 
more perfect picture than Lady 
Chesterfield. She is certainly rather 
slight for her height, but with her 
large blue eyes and wavy hair there 
is an esfiéglerte about her face that 
is irresistible. I suppose a -fine 
complexion has something to do 
with it, but somehow she contrives 
to look always young and lovely 
though she has been married over 
fifteen years. Her husband is a 
good-looking man of fifty-one, and 
in the earlier days of their wedded 
life when they went about very much 
together they were probably the 
handsomest couple in society. Lady 
Chesterfield like her sisters, Lady Hartopp and Mrs. Fairfax, and for 
that matter her mother, Mrs. Charles Wilson, affects the picture hat ; 
but they always dress up to it. The present Lord Chesterfield is 
descended from a cousin of the earl who died in 1871 and who, by 
the way, lost his life through the outbreak of typhoid at Londes- 
borough Lodge which so nearly proved fatal to King Edward. 


Lafayette 


The Descent of Deptford.—The Duchess of Albany’s visit to: 
Deptford the other day was but the last of many she has paid to 
that poverty-stricken suburb. She takes a particular interest in the 
neighbourhood, for Deptford used to be known as West Greenwich 
and was part of the royal manor in the days when Duke Humphrey 
and his reigning successors dwelt and jousted at the palace close by. 
The Deptford Fund Meeting was held within a stone’s throw of 
the old church of St. Alphege, where Bluff King Hal was baptised 
and where he celebrated one of his many weddings. Deptford was 
a lively and aristocratic place in those spacious times and witnessed 
many a fine pageant on the river. Before Mr. Arnold Hill’s fleet 
was dreamt of royalty used to go to and from Westminster by water 
with a procession of barges in gorgeous array. But Deptford has. 
descended in the social scale since then, and nothing short of a. 
murder can bring it back into notoriety. 
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A WOMAN WHO HAS MADE OPERA FASHIONABLE 


The Countess 


The opening of the operatic season at Covent Garden will once more bring Lady 
de Grey into great prominence, for she takes the greatest interest in the operations 
of the syndicate. Last year the sad death of her brother, our ambassador at 
Washington, kept her aw but this season she is likely to be as frequently in her 
familiar second-tier box as ever. Lady de Grey is a personal friend of the Queen 
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de Grey. 


Lafayette 
Lady de Grey is the daughter of Lord Herbert of Lea, the great War Minister, 
whose statue stands in front of the War Office, and her grandmother, the wife of 
the 11th rl of Pembroke, was a Russian. She married the 4th Lord Lonsdale 
in 1878, and Lord de Grey (who will yet be Marquis of Ripon) in 1885. Her only 
daughter, Lady Juliette Lowther, married Mr. R. G. V. Duff, and has a daughter 
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The Woman im the Road. By Barry Pain. 


enderson drove slowly. There were several small carts in the 
road, driven in the indolent, unintelligent, rustic fashion, and 
little groups of villagers. All were going in the same direction, 
turning in at the gates of the drive. Henderson had seen the 
notices of the sale by auction displayed on the outer walls of the 
garden. Everything apparently was to be sold, and everything 
included a motor car. It might be worth while to look at it. Hen- 
derson wanted a more powerful car than the one he was driving, 
and there might be other things that he would like to buy. In any 
case these auction sales were frequently amusing. 

A dealer came up to him as he stepped out of his car and asked 
if he could execute any commissions. He took Henderson to see 
the big motor car. “Mr. Jasper only drove it about a month,” said 
the dealer. 

“Why is it being sold ?” 

“Everything is being sold. 
prison now.” 

It was a modern, up-to-date, 36-h.p. car, and Henderson went 
over it with an engineer’s critical eye and could find no fault. When 
his prolonged examination was finished he decided that if it went for 
£400 he would buy it. He believed that it would fetch much more, 
but at these country sales one never knew. 

He gave the dealer his instructions and the dealer bought the car 
for him for £95. 

“ Now then,” said Henderson to the dealer, “teil me what’s 
wrong.” 

“There is nothing wrong that a sensible person would take any 
notice of. These villagers get ideas into their heads. Mr. Jasper 
wasn’t liked even before that thing happened, and——” 

“Look here! What’s this ?” said Henderson. He unwound a 
few long black hairs that were entangled in the acetylene lamp. 

“Bless my soul!” exclaimed the dealer. ‘‘ They must have 
come from the woman that he killed.” 

“Ran a woman down in the road, did he? How was that ?” 
“He was bad-tempered always, and that day he was drunk 
I suppose she didn’t skip out of the road fast enough for 


Mr. Jasper is a bankrupt and in 


too. 
him.” 


“Why didn’t you tell me all this before ? ” 

““T supposed you knew it. Everybody about here knows it. 
Why, it was because of what she said just before she died that no 
one would bid to-day. She said that she knew she was going to die, 
but she was not done with that car yet. She was a gipsy, and some 
people think that gipsies can foretell things. It’s all stuff and 
nonsense to my mind.” 

“It’s absolute stuff and nonsense. Why didn’t you buy the car 
yourself? You might have made money on it.” 

“ Might, or might not. It’s not my line of business. I know 
nothing about motors, and I’ve got no capital to put into a thing like 
that.” 

A few days later Henderson got his big car home. He was 
delighted with it. He liked to feel the great power under him and 
to compare the pace at which he could take the steepest hills now 
with what he had been able to do on the smaller car. This smaller 
car he sold for considerably more than he had paid at the auction, 
and on the whole he considered that it had been a very good day’s 
work for him, and blessed the superstitions and prejudices of ignorant 
people. 

The rest of the story came out in the evidence which Henderson’s 
driver, a Frenchman who spoke no English, gave at the inquest. 
The interpreter was asked more than once by the coroner if he was 
quite certain that he was giving the man’s evidence correctly, The 
evidence was that Henderson was driving fast on a straight stretch 
of road with nothing in sight. There was a stone wall on his left. 
Suddenly Henderson gave a loud cry, pulled the wheel hard over to 
the left, and dashed into this wall. By some miracle the Frenchman 
was not injured in the least, and he did the best he could for his 
master, who lay unconscious. In a minute or two Henderson opened 
his eyes and spoke. He said, ‘‘ Did we go over her?” The driver 
told him there had been nobody there. ‘‘ Of course there was,” said 
Henderson. ‘*She jumped out suddenly into the middle of the road, 
right in front of the car—a swarthy sort of woman, looked like a 
tramp.” He tried to say more, but again became unconscious, and 
died in a state of unconsciousness an hour later. 


A Man who Gives am Hour’s Entertainment by Himself. 


Campbell & Gray 


SYLVESTER SCHAFFER, WHO GIVES AN HOUR'S ENTERTAINMENT AT THE ALHAMBRA 


During which he does everything in turn and everything well—juggling, shooting, painting, playing on musical instruments, and so on. 


He is the son of the founder of 


the great acrobat troupe 
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“JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P.,” AT HOME AT THE ST. JAMES’S 


Mr. George Alexander im his Private Room. 


Copyright of “The Tatler" 
DECIDING THE FATE OF AN AUTHOR 


r. Alexander, who produced the dramatic version*of Mrs. Thurston's popular novel, John Chilcote, M.P., at the St. James's Theatre on May_Day, is a busy man, 
always on the look-out for good plays. He spends much of his time in the theatre reading dramas in manuscript 
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THE OPENING OF THE GRAND OPERA SEASON AT COVENT 5 


SIGNOR SAMMARCO (bass) MR. HINCKLEY (bass) 


FRAULEIN BOSETTI (soprano) MADAME DELSARTE (soprano) 


The season at Covent Garden Opera House opened on Monday with a performance ot Wagner's 
“Ring,’”’ under the direction of Dr. Richter, with Das Rheingold. Yesterday Die Walkiire was given, 
to-morrow Siegfried appears, and on Saturday the fourth performance of the first cycle ends with 
Lie Gotterddimmerung. The ** Ring.’’ is produced under special conditions. Thus, Das Rietngold begins 
at 8.30 and finishes at eleven without an interval; Dte Walkiire lasts from five till eleven, but there 
are breaks of an hour and a half between the first and second acts and half-an-hour between the 


THE QUEEN’S FAVOURITE OPER“, 


This picture shows the magnificent close of Die Walkiire in which Brinnhiide, ha 
awaken till a mortal claims her to be his wif € 


Histed Lena Cornell = 
MADAME AGNES NICHOLLS (soprano) MADAME SOBRINO FRAU wie 
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ARDEN—SOME OF THE SINGERS, NOTABLY THE NEWCOMERS. 


USO (tenor) M. MARCOUX (bass) 


94 cool b commer fey 


LE 


FRAULEIN BEHNNE (contralto) MADAME KIRKBY LUNN (contralto) 


second and third; Siegfried also lasts from five till eleven, with an interval of an hour and twenty 
minutes between the first and second acts; Die Gotterdémmerung lasts from 4.30 until eleven, with 
suitable intervals between the’acts. A little companion to opera-goers dealing with the ‘ Ring,"’ being 
a synopsis of the four parts with notes on the music by O. Kramer, has just been published by 
Owens of High Holborn. The second cycle begins next Wednesday, To-night Donizetti's opera, 
Don Pasquale (produced 1843), which has not been heard in England for many years, is given 


THE 


IMPRESSIVE FINALE 


mned by her father, Wotan, to sleep on a mountain top and not to 
line of fire created by her father 


5 Fohnston & Hofjfinannt 
i Prano) MISS EDNA THORNTON FRAULEIN DESTINN (soprano) 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Week by Week. 


The Opening of the Opera.—There is so 
much to describe this week that I scarcely 
know where to begin, but I think the open- 
ing of the opera season is perhaps of most 
moment as it appeals to a wider class than 
the spoken play. The season opened at 
Covent Garden on Monday with all the 
glory of a “ Ring” cycle under Dr. Richter. 


Newcomers. — The 
season introduces us to 
several notable new- 
comers as follows :— 

Frau Wittich, 
the Dresden prima 
donna, who is the prin- 
cipal Briinnhilde and 
who will also be seen 
as Isolde, adds great 
dramatic gifts to a fine 
voice. She has appeared 
with great success as 
Kondry and_ Sieglinde 
at Bayreuth. 

Fréulein Behnné, a 
contralto from Breslau, 
is seen as Ortrud and 
Brangaene. Report 
speaks very highly of her 
power as an actress. 

Fraulein Destinn, 
whose triumphs last 
season in Dox Giovans 
and Pagliacci will be 
readily recalled, comes 
into even more promi- 
nence this season, as she 
willtake Madame Calvé’s 
place in Carmen. 

fréulein Bosetti is 
a_ brilliant new soprano 
from Munich who will be 


that of Don Basilio in The Barber, will also 
bein Dox Pasquale, and share with M. Journet 
the principal bass parts generally in the French 
and Italian operas, 

Signor Sammarco, who was so remark- 
ably successful both by his singing and acting 
in the San Carlo season at Covent Garden, 
also joins the long list. 


Shaksperean Celebrations—The Shak- 
sperean celebrations are lasting for two weeks 
in London. Last week Mr. Tree had it all 
to himself, and he produced six plays at 
His Majesty’s. This week the Shaksperean 
League has taken the field, and it will run on 
into next week. Here is the programme :— 

Friday— Romeo and Juliet will be given by the Eliza- 
bethan Stage Society at the 
Royalty, There will be a 
matinée on Saturday. 

Saturday—Ramble in Shak- 
spere's London (I.) at 2.30 p.m., 
to be conducted by Mr, T. Fair- 
man Ordish, F.S.A.  Shak- 
sperean commemoration 
dinner at the Criterion, Sir 
William Collins presiding. 

May ro—Address by Mr. G. 
K. Chesterton at the theatre, 
Burlington House, on“ Puck.’’ 

May 12—Conversazione at 
the Passmore Edwards Hall, 
Tavistock Place, at 8.30 p m. 

May 13—Ramble in Shak- 

spere’s London (II.) at 
2.30 p.m., to be conducted by 
Mr, Arthur A. Woolf. 
I may note that in the 
April number of the new 
sixpenny monthly, Zhe 
Occult Review, the 
astrology of Shakspere 
with special reference 
to Romeo and Juliet is 
discussed. 


Mr. Herbert Jarman. 
—Mr. Jarman, who pro- 
duced O/hello at the 
Shaftesbury, has had a 
wide experience of the 
stage as an actor and 
stage manager, and 
Othello is the sixteenth 
Shaksperean play he has 
produced. His first 


(eight years ago) was 


seen in the revival of Byron , 

the pretty light opera, SIR HENRY IRVING IN THE BECKET-LIKE PART OF “DANTE” Hamlet, He hasalways 
Don Pasquale, and also tried to get away from 
in the ever-delightful Barber of Seville. Mr. Hinckley is a new bass from the conventional stage lighting. Thus in a 


Madame Delsarte is another  distin- 
guished German artist from Munich and a 
great favourite in New York. She is to be 
seen as Eva in Die Meistersinger and also 
as Marguerite in Faust. 

MM. Marcoux is a new French bass from 
the Hague who will take, among other 7é/es, 


EDNA MAY 


MISS 
Who is taking a holiday in London 


America. His successes at Cologne as 
Alberich, Beckmesser, and Kurwenal have 
been noteworthy. 

Herr Raboth is a distinguished bass from 
Halle who will be seen in various sections of 
Wagner’s mighty trilogy. 


New Works.—Of actual new works there 
are but two, Zhe Cat and the Cherub, by 
Franco Leoni (a short work), and the long- 
promised Madame Butterfly, by Puccini. 
The revival of Les Huguenots, with all the 
glory of Caruso and a star cast to match, 
should prove attractive. Gluck’s haunting 
Orfeo is to be given, and will be sung this 
time by way of a novelty,so far as Covent 
Garden is concerned, in French. J/idelio is 
down among the promised works in the hope 
that Ternina may be well enough to appear. 


Sir Henry Irving’s Return. — Saturday 
witnessed Sir Henry Irving’s return to Drury 
Lane, where he originally produced the 
rather unlucky Dante play. The picture 
which I give is interesting as it shows Sir 
Henry in the same sort of monkish austerity 
which has made Beche/, his opening item, so 
notable. 
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daylight scene he tries to locate the sun and 
to make all shadows fall in one direction. 
He never uses naked white Jamps. With 
regard to stage movements and positions he 
agrees with the system of the German actors, 
who to a certain extent ignore the presence of 
the audience and imagine the “ fourth wall.” 


Hana 


MR. HERBERT JARMAN 
Who produced Othello at the Shaftesbury 
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Hana 


MISS DORIS GILHAM 


A new Australian player 


“ Romeo and Juliet” at the Imperial.—1 
feel sure that Mr. Waller’s production of 
Romeo and Juliet, to me the most moving 
of all Shakspere’s plays, will prove a success, 
for it has many elements of popularity. 
Gounod’s music alone would make it run 
even although much of it seems artistically 
out of place, notably as played during the 
gorgeous Queen Mab speech. But the pro- 
duction does not answer everything I want 
in the play. To begin with, it Jacks almost 
entirely that splendid youthfulness which 
seems the very basis of the play. Mr. Waller 
always makes a brave figure, but here he 
seems suddenly mature, while Miss Millard is 
almost matronly, although that quality stands 
her in good stead in the stress of the later 
scenes, and although throughout she does 
not display any of that note of petulance 
which had come to obsess her. 


The Smaller Characters.—I must confess 
to disappointment in Mr. Esmond’s Mercutio, 
for it also is too mature. The Queen Mab 
speech—which I have actually heard encored 
—goes practically for nothing. But in the 
duel Mr. Esmond picks himself up again. 
Miss Mary Rorke’s nurse, reversing the order 
of things, suffers from youthfulness. Of 
the rest there is no outstanding work 
with the possible exception of Mr. A. E. 
George’s Friar Laurence. Altogether a 
little more poetic fancy would be a great 
improvement. But for all that, as | 
have said, the play will be popular, 
especially with those who are untram- 
melled by tradition. Gounod’s enchant- 
ing music is adequately interpreted. 


Miss Ethel Irving’s Venture.—Miss 
Irving has surpassed even my good 
opinion of her at the Criterion, for although 
Mr. Brookfield’s adaptation of MM. de Gresac 


Moore 


MISS DOLLY DIRHAM MACKEN 


One of the Irish Ladies’ Choir 


and Veber’s farce (it is not a genuine comedy) is 
very unequal, she makes it more possible than 
almost anybody else could do. Mr. Brook- 
field’s work is very unequal ; some of it has a 
disconcerting air of irrelevance and some 
is a little too risky, but Miss Irving comes 
to the rescue and gives a real touch of 
humanity to the farce whenever she appears. 
Her great moment in the third act suggests 
that she would be far better in pure comedy, 
with just a touch of saving sentiment. She 
is supported by a good cast including Miss 


Lottie Venne (at her best) ; Mr. Frank Cooper, 


excellent as a poor peer; Mr. Leslie Faber, 
as Pamela’s husband; and Mr. Lennox 
Pawle, as a preposterous lover. Miss Irving, 
however, is the life and soul of the farce— 
such as itis. I should like to see her make a 
success so that she might go on to better things. 


The Repertory Theatre.—The Mermaid 
Repertory Society’s season, which began at the 


MISS LOOMIS 


Great Queen Street Theatre on Easter Mon- 
day, promises great things. Sheridan’s play, 
The Critic, which opened the season, was 
admirably played. Mr. Michael Sherbrook 
made a remarkably glib Puff, Mr. Frank 
Lascelles was the living picture of the 
debonair, courtly, and conceited Sir Fretful 
Plagiary, and Sneer and Dangle were admi- 
rably played by Mr. George Ingleton and Mr. 
Ashton Pearse. Miss Ada Potter and 
Mrs. Theodore Wright were also good. 


Miss Brand and the Shaftesbury.—Few 
people had any idea that there was a little 
bit of sentiment concerning Miss Tita Brand’s 
selection of the Shaftesbury Theatre for her 
initial venture in management, but such is 
the case. It was on the Shaftesbury Theatre 
stage that Madame Marie Brema made her 
London a@éduz¢ in opera. This was in October, 
1891, when the now famous prima donna 
appeared in the 7é/e of Lola in Cavalleria 
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MISS 


VERA JACHLES 


A Russian pianist 


Rusticana, and the following month in the 
title-vdé/e of Gluck’s Orfeo. Her débutas a 
concert singer she had made in February of 
the same year at the Popular Concerts. 


An Australian Player.—Miss Doris Gil- 
ham, who is well known in the provinces by 
reason of her admirable acting in Zhe Fatal 
Wedding, was born in Australia. She began 
her public life at the age of seven on the 
concert platform. Subsequently she had a 
thorough training in dramatic work. Her first 
step on the road to fame was made in con- 
nection with the National Sunday League 
concerts, at one of which she was seen by 
Mr. Bert Coote, who immediately—so favour- 
ably was he impressed—made her his leading 
lady. 


An American Artist. — Miss Nally 
Loomis, who is at present appearing at the 
Alhambra in Paris, will soon be seen again in 
London. She came originally from America 
with Zhe Belle of New York company and 
remained with it during the whole of its 
career. Returning home she was for some 
time with Weber and Field, but wishing to 
strike out a line of her own she came back to 
England with a new dancing and musical 
sketch of her invention. In this she has 
appeared at many halls in town, including the 
Oxford and the Tivoli, at Glasgow, Man- 
chester, and several other large towns in the 
north. She has lately fulfilled successful 
engagements at Vienna, Lille, and Amsterdam. 


A Russian Pianist.—Miss Vera Jachles, a 
young Russian pianist who is giving a recital at 
the Bechstein Hall on Saturday, first appeared 
in public in her native Russia at the age of nine 
and achieved a great success. She completed 
her studies in Berlin under Xaver Scharwenka 
and Conrad Ansorge, and has since given 
pianoforte recitals in many German cities. 


MiSS GERTRUDE SHILL 


A clever amateur who has been playing in Our Boys 


THe LAIIOE ke 


‘The Officers’ Mess.” — This military 
musical comedy was produced at Terry’s for 
a week for provincial consumption. The 
story tells how Lady de Beaune, in order to 
get possession of Jove letters once writt:n by 
her to an actor, joins the company, and her 
husband, Major de Beaune, does the same 
thing ; as also do her nicc>, Sybil, and her 
sweetheart, all unknown 
to one another. The 
picture which I give 
illustrates a scene in the 
Embankment Theatre, 
where all these good 
people meet to their 
mutual astonishment. 


Savoy Opera Still a 
Success.—It was with 
feelings of deep regret 
that I learned of. the 
break-up of the remnants 
of the Savoy company 
owing to the withdrawal 
of The Talk of the Town 
from the Lyric. I did 
not regret the particular 
musical comedy, for it 
was. very poor indeed— 
one of thedreariest things 
1 have ever witnessed— 
but I do regret the scat- 
tering of the last rem- 
nants of the fine Savoy 
company. Iam glad to 
say, however, that the 
provincial Savoy company is a huge success. 
The present tour-ends:'on June 2. After 
a fortnight’s holiday a second tour of seventy- 
five weeks will be begun. This includes six or 
seven months in South Africa, for which the 
company will leave on December 2. I cannot 
understand why Savoy opera should not be 
revived at the Savoy Theatre. 


Ellis & Walery 
MISS JOSEPHINE CASABONI 


Miss Edith Wynne-Matthison.—The re- 
cognition of this fine player, who has been 
repeating her success as Everyman, has been 
very slow. She is a native of Lirmingham, 
where her father, who is now dead, was a trustee 
of the Birmingham Musical Society. Her 


mother, Madame Kate Wynne, was, like her 
aunt, Madame Edith Wynne, a distinguished 


A MUSICAL COMEDY ABOUT 


singer, and her uncle, Mr. Arthur Matthison, 
both dramatist and actor. Miss Wynne- 
Matthison has been on the stage over eight 
years, more than five of which were spent 
with Mr. Ben Greet. She has played leading 
parts almost from the first, and among them 
no fewer than twenty Shakspercan heroines, 
but her interpretation of Evcryman is_ par- 
ticularly memorable. In private life she is 
Mrs. C. Rann Kennedy. 


Miss Busch.—Miss Cora Busch, who is 
giving such an excellent portrayal of Good 
Deeds in Everyman at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre, is a sister of Miss Lydia Busch, 
to whose charming impersonation of Bianca 
in Othello we have already drawn attention. 
When Miss Tita Brand gives us the promised 
production of Rexaissance both Miss Cora and 
Miss Lydia Busch will be found in the cast. 


The Coliseum.—There are some excellent 
turns at the Coliseum this week. Madame 
Alice Esty appears in the ‘mad scene” from 
Lucia. Mr. Rutland Barrington, has been 
singing two of his own songs about the sea. 
Both are very characteristically common-sense. 


“‘Carmen” by Amateurs.—The sixth and 
seventh performances of the Lyric Operatic 
Society recently given at the Great Queen 
Street Theatre were marked with considerable 
success. The opera staged was Carmen. 
The Lyric Society not only possesses a very 
capable set of actors and singcrs but it pro- 
vides its own orchestra, managers, and pro- 
ducers. Carmen gave them alla chance to 
excel. The impassioned scenes towards the 
end of Acts III. and IV. were excellently pre- 
sented, and praise is due to Misses Mabel 
Palmer and Clara Nathan and Mr. Harold 
Payne for ably filling the principal véZes. 
Quite recently I noted the performance by 
amateurs of Ou Boys at Cripplegate. On 
another page I give a portrait of one of the 
performers, Miss Gertrude Shill, who has been 
trained at the Guildhall School of Music. 
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The Officers’ Mess, produced at Terry's for country consumption 
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Kubelik.—Kubelik will be assisted at his 
concert at the Queen’s Hall to-morrow by the 
London Symphony {Orchestra, and amongst 
other selections will play the Beethoven con- 
certo for violin and orchestra. Mr. Jchn 
Prouse will be the vocalist and Mr. Landon 
Ronald the conductor. A singular coinci- 
dence occurs in connection with Herr Kubelik’s 
second concert in June. 
He will be twenty-five 
years of age, and will 
vive his twenty-fifth con- 
cert in London. He 
has decided not to go to 
Australia this year, partly 
on account of the elec. 
tions which will take 
place in New Zealand 
and partly owing to the 
conditions not being 
satisfactory. He will 
make a tour of the pro- 
vinces in August and in 
all probability another 
one in October and 
November. 


Bret Harte’s Niece. 


—Miss Griswold, the 
singer, is a niece of 


Bret Harte, and made 
her musical studies in 
Paris and took the 
first prize for singing at 
the Conservatoire. She 
then made her début at 
the Grand Opera, Paris, as Ophelia in 
Thomas’s Hamlet, afterwards sang with 
great success in America with Patti, and held 
a distinguished position in the New York 
Academy of Music. She has also sung at 
Covent Garden. Miss Griswold is now giving 
a series of concerts in London and_ has 
received high critical approval. 


MISS GERTRUDE GRISWOLD 
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MISS MABEL LOVE’S RETURN TO LONDON 


ler Appearance at the Coliseum. 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


Miss Mabel Love, who will appear at the Coliseum on Wednesday, has been too long absent from London. She made her first appearance as a child in Alice in 
Wonderland, then she was one of the Triplet children in Masks and Faces with Kate!Vaughan. She has played in all sorts of things—in pantomime, in Adelphi melo- 
drama, in comic opera, in musical comedy, and latterly in light comedy 
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CHE “DALEER 


Overheard. 


ALGae ol 


SCENE: The library in Lord Arthur Padborough’s house in Half Moon Street, 
Mayfair. The room is as completely furnished as a library can be which does 
not contain the ‘‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica’? Lord Arthur, in a non-Anglesey 
smoking suit, is sitting by the fire. He is a young man, as good-looking and 
intelligent as is compatible with smartness. Lady Arthur is sitting by his side 
reading the schipperke column in the current number of ‘* The Doggist ’’ 
Her two prize schipperkes, Kiss Me and Me Too, worth forty guineas an ounce, 
are for the moment asleep in their basket. Peace reigns in the happy home. 
Even the rich are not always miserable. Time, eleven o’clock, 


[08 ARTHUR (yawning): Well, old girl, I think 1 shall 
turn in. 

GLADYS (sympathetically) : Yes, old chap, you have had some 
late nights lately. 

LorpD ARTHUR: And no sort of luck either. 
lost every night this week. 

GLADYS (7 a marked manner): You have been playing bridge 
with Major Brook-Fittynge, haven’t you ? 

LorD ARTHUR (remarking the marked manner): Yes; and 
what of it? 

GLapbys: Well you know he has a pretty bad reputation as a 
card-player, 

LoRD ARTHUR (with the air of a man of the world taking 
advantage of his knowledge in order to lie successfully): My 
dear girl, nowadays everyone who wins at bridge gets the reputation 
of being a cheat. (Contradicting himself) 1 have never heard 
anything against Brook-Fittynge. 

GLADYS (promptly giving him the lie): Haven't you, my dear? 
My poor innocent! Do you think that your unfortunate friend is 
called “Crook” Fittynge for 
nothing? It is hardly a courtesy 
title, is it dear? Iam so sorry for 
your poor friend! Itis so rough 
that he should have earned a 
nickname almost suggesting that 
he is a card-sharper or a horse- 
coper when he is vea//y nothing of 
the sort. (She rises and stands 
up in front of him. He gazes 
admiringly at the vieux-rose 
Kate Reily tea gown, the perfect 
oval of the peaches-and-cream 
Jace, and the large, shrewd blue 
eyes of his wife.) 

LORD ARTHUR: Do you know 
anything, dear ? 

GLApDys: I| don’t exactly know 
anything because I have never 
seen him cheat at cards. But I 
would bet my dress allowance for 
ten years against a Jaeger bathing 
dress that he is wrong, wrong, 
wrong. 

LORD ARTHUR (with a touch 
of impatience): Oh, youre a 
woman ! 

GLADYS: But that lamentable 
fact does not make me a lunatic as 
well. At any rate, women have 
an instinct which prevents them 
from making mistakes about people 
like your friend. (Swddeniy) You 
love me very, very much ? 

LORD ARTHUR: Y-e-s. 
thusiastically) Yowre my 
vourite person. 

GLADYS (very — tenderly): 
You're not going out to-night ? 

LorD ARTHUR: No, not to- 
night. (She takes his face in her 
hands and massages it affection- 
ately. He does not turn a hair.) 

GLApDys: I don’t so much 
mind about the money. Happily 
we can afford one or two follies. 
Still, Arthur—you may think it 
awfully egoistical of me—but I 
don’t want my husband to appear 
a fool to anybody—not even to 
me. 


(Accurately) Vve 


(En- 
fa- 


Good Master Curate, teach me how 

To mind your teaching and my plough; 
And if for this you'll raise a spell 

A good fat goose shall thank you well 
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By Frank Richardson. 


LorD ARTHUR: Confound it ! 
money back from that infernal thief. 

GLADYS (sméling): Ah! Then you know, 

LORD ARTHUR: Yes. I know the fellow is a rogue. 

GLaDys (very affectionately): And you think that my dear— 
old—huge—great—husband is clever enough to win back the money 
he has lost toa sharper? (Zhe telephone bell rings. GLADYS goes 
to tt and takes the receiver in her hand.) Yes—\ am 43201 May- 
fair—yes—yes—I am Lady Arthur Padborough—-Oh—you are 
Major Brook-Fittynge (saezles to LORD ARTHUR). Will my husband 
come round to Clarges Street and make up a fourth? (Zhere és a 
gleam in LORD ARTHUR'S eye whith she doeswt like. After a 
secona’s thought she lies deliberately) \ will sce if he’s in, 

LORD ARTHUR (after deep thought): Tell the damned thief ’m 
out. 


That is why I want to win my 


(GLADYS hisses him several times with enthusiasm.) 

GLADYS: You are a great, big, sensible old darling. (Speaks 

into the telephone) 1 find that my husband is out. Sorry, so very, 
very sorry. Good night, Major Brook-Fittynge. 


ACT II. 


SCENE : The next day Lord Arthur is standing at the entrance to the Berkeley 
unofficially supervising the construction of the Ritz Hotel. It has struck him 
that it looks like a huge shipbuilding yard, and he is thinking of how long it 
will be before he will be able to dine there. Meantime he is waiting for his 
wife who, as usual, is late for lunch. She has been shopping in Petticoat Lane, 
and, as every married man knows, it takes longer for a married woman to get 
from Dover Street to the Berkeley than from Glasgow to London. Major Brook- 
Fittynge, who is walking along Piccadilly, catches sight of him; an unpleasant 

expression comes into his eyes, a 

thought comes into his head, and a 

smile plays about the beady eyes 

causing the black waxed moustache to 

tighten over his lips. He slaps a 

sponge-bag trouser with his stick as he 

hails Lord Arthur. 


MAJOR BROOK-FITTYNGE: I 
say, can you spare me a minute— 
something important ? 

LORD ARTHUR (arily) : Yes. 

MAJOR BROOK - FITTYNGE 
(humming and hawing and mur- 
muring about “ deuced awkward 
situation,’ and so on and so 
Jorth): Well, the fact of the 
matter is that when I rang you up 
last night—at eleven o’clock—you 
were out, weren’t you ? 

LORD ARTHUR (extra drily): 
Yes. 

MAJOR BROOK - FITTYNGE : 
Well, I got on to your wife. 

LORD ARTHUR (still drily) : 
Yes. 

MAJOR BROOK - FITTYNGE: 
There was a man with her—I think 
it’s my duty to tell you—a frightful 
bounder apparently. Anyhow, he 
alluded to me as a damned 
thief—and he was kissing your 
wife. I don’t want to make any 
mischief, but when you find out 
who he was I will jolly well 
thrash him—if you will give me 
his name, 

Lord ARTHUR (if possible 
more drily): Thanks, awfully. 
Here is my wife’s motor. [’ll ask 
her, She’s sure to know. 

(The MAJOR moves hastily 
along the street and 
doeswt wait for the 
motor.) 

LORD ARTHUR (as he hand, 
his wife out): I say, Gladys, 
Brook-Fittynge is an awfully good 
chap. He is most terribly upset 
because he heard me kissing you 
last night. It’s quite on the 
cards that he’s going to thrash 
me about it. 
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CELEBRITIES CAUGHT—AND BOWLED 
No. VIII.—Sir KE. J. Poynter, President of the Royal Academy. 


**l should like to revive the stake with Lord Lytton ‘‘When | happen to pop into the Tate Gallery | ‘‘If a picture takes my fancy for the National 
and the Earl of Crewe as first victims” feel how grateful the nation should be” Gallery | cannot stoop to paltry bargaining” 
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dei) =. MIRIAM 
CRAX TAN * 


“The Academy banquet is 
rightly called a ‘feast of 
oratory’ and the envy of the 
world” 


“‘l cannot think who those strange young persons are | see “My advice to the _impressionist school will always: ak 
entering the side door of my Academy” ‘Restraint and diligent study of the Greek examples 
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[ep teruure has had many phases and fashions in all the countries 

and aves in which it has been practised or attempted, but one 
kind of writing has never been absent—the denunciation or satire 
of the “smart set” of the period. It is possible that the suitors at 
Ithaca were types of the “smart” society of Homer’s period (if any), 
and that the return of Odysseus, whom we used to call Ulysses, was 
an allegory of the same sort as 7he Walls of Jericho. Aristophanes 
has his girds at the Athenian ‘smart set,” and doubtless if we knew 
the society of his age we could identify many now obscure allusions 
as referring to the extinct dodos of the time. Ho ace’s subacid 
urbanity of social satire is as obvious as the suburban acidity of our 
own lady novelists. Juvenal is to our modern satirists as marble to 
chalk, The elements of the substance are the same ; the history of 


its development is different. 
Or doctrine which is common to all satirists of society is that the 
age they write in is the worst of all known ages, the lowest 
point of degeneration yet reached. Just as what is called “the 
pathetic fallacy,” the notion that Nature sympathises with our 
moods and fortunes, is at the root of a great deal of our poetry, so 
“ the satirical fallacy ” of real or assumed pessimism is the keynote 
of all denunciation or ridicule of society. Our ancestors, it appears 
—even our fathers and mothers—were, if not altogether immaculate, 
at any rate far more manly or womanly and otherwise estimable 
even in their vices. Aristophanes praises the simplicity of the men 
that fought at Marathon. Roman poets hark back to Cincinnatus 
and Fabricius and Curius Dentatus (who sounds like a fossil) and 
Cato the Elder, and affect to pine for the farmer aristocrats who 
saved the State between their crops and lived on spelt and sour 
wine and would have cudgelled the life out of a Juvenal if any such 
had existed in their day. 


[t is just the same now. Miss Marie Corelli, the latest “ Swan of 

Avon,” longs to go back to the superior past when there were 
no motor cars, no bridge, no Carnegie free libraries, no super- 
Heliogabalian revels, no reviewers malignant enough to buy her 
books for the purpose of slating them, no worldly clerics who tell 
improper stories after dinner. Certainly such features of the present 
day are not lovely, but they have replaced others of equal ugliness 
in some cases ; in others they are the beginnings of better things. 
The worldly cleric was far more usual in the time of Queen Anne 
(reputed on credible authority to have died some time ago) than 
he is now. lLishops then died of port more commonly than of hard 
work, as they mostly do now, and they were said to diz of port more 
commonly than they did. Railways were more bitterly denounced 
once than motor cars are now, and they are still greater eyesores 
in a landscape. Yet now the railway—an accepted fact—carries 
priceless manuscripts from Stratford-on-Avon to London and brings 
back hardly less precious proofs. Miss Corelli objects to her re- 
viewers ; would she have preferred to be treated as Keats and 
Charlotte Bronté were? She denounces the dyeing of hair ; would 
she have preferred to see all men and many women wear wigs ? 
Nay, would she not have found the practice of colouring the hair 
as prevalent in Renaissance Italy or Imperial Rome as it has ever 
been since ? 

What's become of all the gold 
Used to fall and brush their bosoms? 

asks Browning. Alas! the unromantic answer is that the hair still 
exists, but the Venetians leave it dark instead of dyeing it and 
spreading it over crownless straw hats to bleach in the sun, 


he satire on “smart society’ is always well grounded in one 
respect. There is at any period and in any nation a set (or 
sets) of people who exaggerate out of idleness or a craving for 
notoriety the less creditable phases and crazes of the society of the 
time. They turn a new convenience of locomotion like the auto- 
mobile into a costly and dangerous nuisance. They exaggerate a 
variation of whist into a nightmare. Such demoniacs of fashion are, 
and always have been, fair game for the satirist, but to say that 
they make a widespread rottenness of society, a rapid process of 
decadence, is, and always has been, an exaggeration, and has often 
been a complete misstatement. If society were generally degenerate 
or demoralised it would take more than a car of monstrous horse- 
power ora silly costume /é¢e to gain even a momentary notoriety. 
In fact, it is very doubtful whether the ‘smart set” itself is always 
striking or shocking. Finances, nerves, digestions, even illicit desire 
and morbid vanity, have their limits. Possibly the percentage of 
foliy in the lives of the ‘‘ smart” is not very much greater than that 
which is necessary for the health of the average human being, but 
the “smart” are foolish together in the same place, in the same 
manner, and at the same time, and this gives their vagaries an 
apparent importance. 


t has always been to mea matter of doubt how far the “ smart 
set” of satire existed in fact, and if it existed how far the satirists 
really knew anything about it. It was an inspiration that led an 
ingenious dramatist to call his play on the subject Zhe Walls of 
Jericho. The satirists of the ‘‘smart set” are rather like the 
children of Israel in their striking siege operations. As chronicled 
in the Book of Joshua, they—I mean the Israelites—went for some 
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time round the outside of the walls of Jericho, first in silence, and 
then blowing their own trumpets and making as much noise as 
possible. The ramparts then collajsed and the city was destroyed. 
What is remarkable in this narrative is that the great mass of the 
Israelites had absolutely no opportunity of seeing what went on 
inside the walls of Jericho. The social life of Jericho was, and 
remained, unknown to them. Only two, according to the Viblical 
account, had seen anything of the city in its normal condition, and 
their opportunities of observation were limited to a not very reputable 
part of Jericho. [I am afraid that a study of the city of Jericho by 
an Israelite would have lacked accuracy and fairncss unless his 
dissertation was confined to its walls—seen from the outsie. 


delightful series of pictures was once published called “ Things 
I have Not Seen.” Their humour Jay in the fact that they took 
the vague, popular idea of the places or objects they depicted and 
exaggerated it impossibly. In the view of the Leaning Tower of 
Pisa the tower rushed out of the perpendicular at an impossible 
angle, while the neighbouring houses fled from perspective in terror. 
The pictures of smart society drawn by novelists, male and female— 
especially female—always remind me of the “Things I have Not 
Seen.” They answer somewhat to the sarcastic definition of history 
—“ the story of what never happened, by somebody who wasn’t 
there.” 


hen a novelor play merely deals with the characters and fortunes 
ofa group of individuals the setting of the action must be 
harmonious even if fantastic, and possible if conceived as real ; but 
when the book has a purpose, and that purpose is to describe or 
satirise or denounce a particular type of character and fashion of 
life, the environment must be—subject to artistic convention—true 
to fact as well as consistent with itself. The Ibsenite remark that 
“People don’t do such things” is, if true, a valid objection. 
Exaggeration there must be, but it is exaggeration of a real and 
obseived type or fashion. For instance, if a satirist depicts ‘ smart” 
people as playing at bridge—which they undoubtedly do—the dealer 
must not invariably make “no trumps” and the others double. 
“No trumps” is far from a general dcclaration ; doubling of it is 
extremely rare. Of course, the particular variety of | layer who goes 
“no trumps ” on the very smallest provocation exists, and is a fit 
subject for satire ; but he is not peculiar to smart society, and indeed 
is likely to be reformed or repressed the sooner the higher are the 
stakes. His play will not be tolerated when it wounds the partner’s 
pocket as well as his (or her) pride. 


he novels and plays that denounce or satirise “ smart ” society, 
if they survive in any numbers, may have much to answer f. r 
in the remote future. A needful warning was uttered by shrewd old 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu against accepting Richardson’s novels 
as a picture of society. Clarissa and her middle-class family the 
printer-novelist knew ; but what had he seen of the ways and feelings 
of the English, and still more of the Italian, aristocracy ? The wiser 
historical critics have long given sin ilar cautions against taking 
Juvenal or even Tacitus as an accurate observer or impartial 
describer. Fortunately for our descendants, if unfortunately for 
ourselves, the satires of our day are not likely to have the vitality 
of Juvenal or Dryden, of Aristophanes or Swift. ‘ Smart” society, 
and the satire and invective, which are the chief and not very 
trustworthy evidence of its existence, will perish and revive from age 
to age; the idle rich will still be fools and worse, perhaps, and will 
be described as altogether monstrous in degeneration by ‘* somebody 
w.10 wasn’t there.” 


Say, keen observer, what may be 

This so-called “smart society”? 

Where is it, how, and why, and what? 
I seek it and I find it not, 


It is the would-be satirists 

‘Through whom the “smartest set” exists; 
For though it has no fleshly part 

It is their lash that makes it ‘* smart.” 


4 SS S< 


Guessing Stories. Second Series—No. II. 


iT am not a free agent and am quite at the mercy of my owner. 

At times I am il treated and dragged in all directions, and then 
again others fondle and caress me and make much of me. Ladies 
like and admire me as well as men, but unfortunately I do not often 
have one of the gentler sex for an owner, for which they are thankful. 
I am of various colours, sometimes black, somctimes red, sometimes 
white, brown, or grey. I amalways visible to the world at large, 
though, curiously enough, | am not often so to my owners. Jam 
not an expensive luxury and am within the reach of most men, and 
I thrive as well with the poorest sweep as with the King of England, 
Some say | am very ornamental and others consider ne a jolly 
nuisance, 

{Eight of these stori s will be published in THE TATLER, and the 
Editor will give a prize of a framed drawing by Herbert Kailton to 
the first of his readers who sends the correct solutions. | 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


Yorkshire and the Player-reporter.— 
It will be interesting to see how many county 
committees will follow Yorkshire’s example 
in condemning the practice of players acting 
as reporters of matches. I do not know how 
far county committees exercise jurisdiction 
over the players in a matter of this sort, but 
it may be taken as certain that in the case of- 
Yorkshire the committee’s recom- 
mendation will be loyally carried out 
and that in the coming season the 
Daily Mail will Jack the pithy com- 
ments of long John Tunnicliffe. 
Although I shall miss Tunnicliffe 
and his fine Roman hand I am sure 
that the Yorkshire committee acted 
wisely in expressing its disapproval of 
a practice which might easily degenerate into 
a: nuisance. In theory, of course, cricket 
matches are more likely to be accurately 
described by those taking part in them 
than by the gentlemen who sit aloof and 
aloft in the press box; but that there are 
strong practical objections to the scheme 
introduced by the Daily Jail last summer 
the experience of even one season made plain. 
It did not take the British public long to 
realise the absurdity of, let us say, Bosanquet 
reporting a match between Middlesex and 
Yorkshire, in which the most notable feature 
was the batting or bowling of the reporter, or 
of S. M. J. Woods being called on to describe 
a Surrey v. Somerset match which Somerset 
won chiefly through the agency of the said 
S. M. J. Woods. ‘ 


A Sensitive Race.— But the principal 
drawback to the usefulness of the player-critic 
is that in his reports he is almost of necessity 
bound to consider the feelings of his comrades 
more than the needs of his readers. If the 
anonymous reporter states the bald fact that 
““G, W. Beldam was caught from a thoroughly 
bad stroke”—supposing that fine batsman to 
be ever guilty of such an offence—no one is a 
bit the worse for this plain speaking. The 
same statement, however, made in print by, 
say, J. T. Hearne or Albert Trott would be 
attended with obvious objections. Iam sure 
Mr. Beldam is too good a sportsman to resent 
any fair criticism, no matter by whom it is 
written, but itis a fact that with the growth 
of the player-critic many cricketers seem to have 
developed abnormal sensitiveness. Readers 
of these pages will remember that last summer 
an amateur in the north of England demanded 
through his lawyers an apology from THE 
TATLER for the statement that his fielding 
was not as excellent as his batting. Not very 
long ago I received a most indignant letter 
from a county cricketer with whom I have 
always been on the best of terms taking me 
to task for some remarks I had madein THE 
TATLER concerning an article written by him. 
Till I received his letter 1 had an uneasy 
suspicion that I had allowed feelings of friend- 
ship to influence my judgment and that I had 
unduly exaggerated the merits of the article 
in question. Evidently, however, I had not 
praised it sufficiently, for in what I had meant 
for eulogy my friend detected traces of spite 
and malice, 


A Wise Rule. — The objections to the 
player-critic in domestic cricket become in- 
tensified inthe case of a teanion tour either in 
England or Australia, and I am sure it isa wise 
rule which forbids any of the present Australian 


team to combine journalism and cricket during 
their tour. After all, the Australians have 
come to England as cricketers and not as 
journalists. It was said that one of the mem- 
bers of Mr. Stoddart’s 1894 team owed his 
failure entirely to pressure of journalistic 
work. When he ought to have been in bed 
he was burning the midnight oil in turning 
out “ copy ” for an English syndi- 
cate. The Australians profited by 
his example, and since 1806 I 
believe that no Australian team 
has contained a player-journalist. 
| Minor disputes and differences of 
NESS opinion are 
j aon bound to 

arise during 


M. A. NOBLE 


Vice-captain of the Australian team 


every tour, but for the most part they 
settle themselves unless magnified into ‘‘inci- 
dents” by the indiscretion of some one of 
the players who happens also to be a 
journalist. Much of Mr. Warner’s success in 
Australia was due to his astonishing tact 
under somewhat trying circumstances. No- 
thing could have been kindlier or in better 
taste than his allusion to the Crockett incident 
in the speech he made at the dinner given to 
his team by the M.C.C. last spring. Yet with 
all his tact and good intentions Mr, Warner 
could not avoid giving offence to certain 
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people in Australia by some perfectly justifiable 
and unbiased remarks of his in The West- 
minster Gazette. I cannot explain it, but it 
is a fact that international cricket tends to 
produce “touchiness” and sensitiveness to 
the mildest criticism in quite a remarkable 
fashion. 


The Australians in Ireland.—I see that 
the Australians are to play a match against 
Dublin University, past and present, at Dub- 
lin in the middle of June. This fixture is a 
variation from the usual routine of their tour. 
I remember as a Harrow boy seeing the 1878 or 
1880 team playing a match in the College Park 
against Trinity College, Dublin, when to the 
best of my recollection the undergraduates put 
eighteen men into the field. Opposite one end 
of the pitch was a thick row of trees, and 
one of the Hamilton clan—Horace I think— 
bowling at a tremendous pace with his back 
to the trees, proved too much for some of the 
Australians. Hamilton, who, by the way, was 
a cousin of those fine athletes and sportsmen, 
W. D. Hamilton and “ Ghost,” was a very 
useful bowler of the tear-away type, but unless 
he had been helped by his background of 
dark foliage I do not think he would have 
caused the Australian batsmen very serious 
trouble. Since those days cricket at Dublin 
University has improved out of all knowledge, 
and a past-and-present Trinity College team 
is quite up to good county form in England. 


Parochial Footballers.—On the morning 
of the cup final I found myself among a party 
of Birmingham enthusiasts who were seeing 
the sights of London from the top of a Putney 
and Liverpool Street omnibus. I explained to 
them that Trafalgar Square was not the Bank 
of England, and in return they made it clear 
to me why Aston Villa was bound to win the 
cup. I made myself temporarily unpopular 
by offering to back Newcastle. I had to 
admit that I had not seen the United team 
except in sections, but those sections 
were certainly better than the Aston 
Villa representatives who played for 
England y. Scotland a fortnight 
previously. Evidently we in the 
south have not yet grasped the in- 
wardness of a cup tie. ‘f Why,” 
said one of my friends on the omni- 
bus, ‘when you saw Bache and 
Spencer it was only against Scot- 
land. Wait till you see them in 
a cup tie.” Well, as it turned out I did 
not see them in a cup tie, but the remark 
interested me none the less. It certainly 
is an ugly feature in cup-tie football if 
it tends to produce such a narrow form of 
parochialism. In Scotland, Wales, and Ire- 
land an international cap is still regarded as 
a player’s supreme reward, and the suggestion 
that English players alone are devoid of 
patriotism was not a pleasant one. If it 
really is true that Bache and Spencer did not 
extend themselves against Scotland in view of 
the approaching cup tie the fact is a power- 
ful argument in favour of eliminating as far 
as possible the professional element from 
England’s international teams. 


The Sheriff's Shield.—In describing the 
match for the Sheriffs Shield S. S. Harris 
admitted in the Daily A7az/ that the Corin- 
thians had trained specially for the event. 
A few days previously C. B. Fry, in discussing 


Rib PATER, 


the chances of the game, had suggested that 
lack of conditicn might prove fatal to the 
Corinthian halves. Putting these two remarks 
together it may be inferred that the Corin- 
thians had realised the necessity of some 
measure of physical preparation for their most 
important engagement of the season. Yet the 
impression I came away with from the Crystal 
Palace on Easter Monday was that the Corin- 
thians were beaten by superior condition rather 
than by superior skill. Morgan Owen and 
S. S. Harris went the whole distance bravely, 
but apart from these two the Corinthians 
seemed played out at the end of the first 
half. Perhaps their surroundings may have 
depressed them. A month ago I ventured 
the opinion that a bank-holiday crowd was 
not the best judge of the niceties of Associa- 
tion football, and the spectators at the Crystal 
Palace last Monday week might have been on 
Hampstead Heath for all the interest they 
showed in the game. The diminutive size of 
Davis and his tremendous speed seemed to 
tickle the fancy of some of the crowd, but for 
the most part the spectators wore that peculiar 

, air of boredom which afflicts the British 
holidaymaker when he is not rowdy. How- 
ever, bored or not, they paid their toll like 
men, and if the Corinthians suffered, the cause 
of charity benefited greatly. 


Why the Corinthians Lost.—It would be 
unfair to blame any particular player for 
the Corinthians’ defeat. None of the men 
played badly, but as a team they were dis- 
appointing. There was an entire absence of 
that ‘ flick,” a notable lack of that astonish- 
‘ing vitality which characterised the play of 
the winners of the Shield at Queen’s Club 
last spring. S. S. Harris and Wright, be- 
tween whom so excellent an understanding 
generally exists, for once in a way failed to 
combine, and G..S. Harris played as though 
he felt but little confidence in his wings. 
Had Lord Rosebery been present he cer- 
tainly would have charged the Corinthians 
with a lack of efficiency. They did many 
good things but not the sort of things that 
result in goals. 


Prophecy by Rule of Thumb.—I have 
often wondered why every other editor regu- 
larly about this time every year thinks it 
necessary to publish, and 
presumably to pay for, 
an article on the ‘‘ Pro- 
spects of the Coming 
Cricket Season.” For 
the most part these 
articles are obviously 
uninspired by any special 
knowledge and are 
examples of the art of 
prophecy by rule of 
thumb. As I write I 
have before me two of 
these articles, which 
appeared recently in 
two different journals. 
Their object, I take it, 
was to provide the 
readers of the said 
journals with informa- 
tion which they could 
not have obtained for 
themselves, yet in neither 
of them was there a 
single fact or item of 
news which by any 
stretch of imagination 
could be termed illumi- 
nating. Let me give a 
single example: ‘Lord 


Hawke will again lead Yorkshire, which will 
depend on much the same players that did 
duty for the county last year. . . . The 
Hon. F. S. Jackson will, it is hoped, help 
the side in most of its engagements. . . . 
Should Rhodes regain his best bowling form 
Yorkshire has a good chance of wresting the 


R. E. H. BAILY 


Last year’s Harrow captain who made such a 
successful appearance for Surrey last week _y 


championship from its keenest rival and 
neighbour.” Now there is not a word here 
of the smallest interest to those who follow 
cricket, and to those who do not the prospects 
of Yorkshire are not matters of the slightest 
moment. Now and then, of course, one 
comes across an article containing just those 
facts which lovers of cricket are anxious to 


EASTER MONDAY AT KEMPTON PARK 


The crowd in Tattersall’s and the course 


Igo 
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learn. Mr. Warner in Zhe Westminster 
Gazette, for instance, told us that after all 
Brearley will appear for Lancashire. But 
with very few exceptions “ Prospects of the 
Coming Season” is merely a lengthy synonym 
for “ cricket truisms.” 


Can Women Play Bridge p—Some weeks 
ago I wrote in THE TATLER that my belief 
was that the average woman plays bridge 
more intelligently than the average man, or 
words to that effect. I received the other day 
from a correspondent in India a letter, the 
writer of which has evidently very little swith 
in women as bridge-players and very little 
respect for my powers of observation, “I 
must really,” he says, “‘query one of your 
adverbs. A few women by constant practice 
learn to play bridge accurately, but ‘ intelli- 
gently’ never. Iam not speaking from the 
limited experience of India, For five years I 
played ‘mixed’ bridge three days a week in 
England without coming across a woman 


whose game was guided by any _ intel- 
ligence.” Perhaps my correspondent’s de- 


finition of “intelligent” may differ from 
mine, and for all 1 know he would deny 
the quality of intelligence to the play of 
Mr. Lyne, Mr. Dalton, Mr. Colin Smith, or 
Mr. Lister. But taking the word in its ordi- 
nary acceptation, a long experience has con- 
vinced me that the average woman shows 
more “intelligence” in her bridge than the 
averageman. Some women, of course, rise far 
above the mere intelligent stage in bridge and 
make the game an intellectual pastime. I do 
not know whether it is fair to mention parti- 
cular names in this connection, but I hope 
that Mrs. Frederic Stuart will forgive me when 
I say that it is the opinion of all good judges 
who have had the pleasure of being her 
partners that she is the equal of any member 
of the Turf or the Portland. In fact, as one 
very distinguished player and writer said to 
me recently, ‘‘She plays bridge as well as it 
is possible for it to be played.” I admit that 
Mrs. Stuart is far superior to the average 
woman, or the average man for the matter of 
that, but my point is that, whatever the defects 
of feminine bridge, lack of intelligence is not 
one of them. Indeed, if I had to give a 
definition of the difference between men’s and 
women’s bridge I should 
say that men play with 
conventional accuracy 
and women with uncon- 
ventional intelligence. 


Winter Cricket.— 
Last week the cricket 
season set in with its 
usual severity. For some 
unexplained reason for 
the past six years the 
football season has ended 
in a blaze of sunlight 
while the cricket season 
has opened in a down- 
pour. At any rate, the 
final tie is generally blest 
with cricket weather, and 
all the early cricket I 
have seen since 1897 is 
associated with great- 
coats and cold feet. The 
weather prevented the 
match at the Oval last 
week from being a fair 
test of form, but in Hobbs 
and Baily Surrey has 
found two most valuable 
colts, M. R. R. 
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Some Motor Sparks—A Unique Bracelet. 


Motorists v. the Police.—The death of the little boy who was 
knocked down and killed by a motor car a week or so ago was un- 


doubtedly the cause 
of the renewed 
activity of the police 
with regard to all 
motorists during the 
Easter holidays. 
In addition to the 


customary traps 
orders had appa- 
rently been given 


that in certain dis- 
tricts all drivers 
should be stopped 
and asked to 
produce their 
laicenicie's':s2s bbe 
numbers of all cars, 
too, were noted at 
frequent intervals, 
and irrespective of 
the speed at which 
they were travel- 
ling, but it is sup- 
posed that this 
precaution is occa- 
sionally taken to 
check any attempt 
at defrauding the 
inland revenue of 
the carriage licence 
which must be taken 
out in addition to 
registering the car. 


The Markyate 
Fatality.—All 
motorists. are 
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relieved to learn that the chauffeur who was driving the car which 
caused the fatality at Markyate has surrendered himself to the 


police. Markyate is 
one of the very 
many villages that 
need negotiating 
with especial care, 
for the road is the 
recognised play- 
ground of the place, 
and the children 
there are so accus- 
tomed to mator 
traffic that they 
are apt to over 
estimate the driver’s 
ability to pull up 
dead at a second’s 
notice. 


Where is Mark- 
yate?—Markyate 
has been variously 
described as a 
peaceful hamlet in 
Hertfordshire anda 
thriving village 
nestling on the 
Great North Road. 
Markyate is in Bed- 
fordshire, and even 
as the crow flies is 
a good many miles 
from the Great 
North Road. If it 
can be said to nestle 
anywhere it does 
so on the Holy- 
head Road. 


OUR FIFTEENTH DOUBLE ACROSTIC PRIZE COMPETITION. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 

1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 5. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but only in the 
event of no competitor solving the thirteen 
acrostics according to the answers prearranged 
by the editor will other solutions be con- 
sidered. 


3. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters.  Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 
cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Only one answer can be allowed 
on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 


of note paper. 


4. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post ox the second Monday following the date 
of issue, ze, answers to the fifth acrostic 
(dated May 3) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, May 15. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 2 
(Fifteenth Series) 


Ta Nan Usa 
oot Poeen ls aL 
Sse 
Hie Sigel G90 


Correct answers to No. 2 have been received from: 
Ave, Alnwick, Argyle, A.J.B., Aggio, Almeria, Aria, 
Arosa, Achene, Abrille, Ashbury, Auriol, Atlantic, Aston, 
Ajanda, Anovice, Amyand, Andrea, Ablighter, Alpha, 
Arho, Adanoids, Abracadabra, Aline, Allgeuri, Builth, 
Bryn, Blossie, Blackie, Butterfly, Bela, Bydand, Bosea, 
Bichary, Bulbul, Brooklyn, Bebena, Brutus, Bimbo, 
Boodidda, Bunny, Boz, Caldan, C.S.V.R., Coomb, 
Chance, Chippie, Corrib, Cupid, Centurion, Che-sara- 
sara, Claughton, Chiria, Cambridge, Cyril, Castledene, 
Chaos, Culverin, Curly-finger, Chippers, Colepark, 
Chin-chin, Cornwall, © Corbinere, Duckites, Dinah, 
Daddy, Dghuisa, Dumnorix, Dignity, Dun, Donella, 
Dale, Doune, Dita, Ducky, Dolabella, Doge, Egmont, 
Elms, Eastwind, Eliot, Eiya, Elex, Elim, Enigme, 
Enos, Esperance, Edray, Fluffy, Fog, Flosager, Fimus, 
Florodora, Fidelice, Floss-silk, Freda, Fiora, Firenze, 
Goop, Golo, Gwynfa, Gopher, Gottim, Gasco, 


Double Acrostic No. 5 
(Fifteenth Series) 


Envoy of tact and of resource, 
At Edward's court he’s to the fore; 
A brilliant speaker, sprightly wit, 
A gentleman— what would you more? 


. This means pertaining to the Jews. 
. For breaking this there's no excuse. 


. In Africa, a country wide, 
Where iron abounds and blacks abide. 


. This is a puzzle—doubly so, 
A word which all my readers know. 


. Imaginative mortal mild, 
His hair alone is sometimes wild. 


. Diana, Phoebe, Pluto's spouse, 


Glevum, Glenmalure, Herrenabb, Horsa, Hoopoe, 
Howardius, Heath, Hursthouse, Hadith, Hati, Islander, 
Idak, June, Jimble, Jumbo, Jacko, Joker, Juvenis, 
Jersey, Kirkbyravens, Kingsan, Keys, Kee-wee, Kamsin, 
Ko, Kid, Ki-wi, Kempsey, Knolebury, Lannie, Leslie, 
Lengthington, Lhasa, Lutra, Leep, Libra, Lind, Mauve- 
syn, Mr. Merrimack, Merry-monk, Marbot, Mother-bunch, 
Moremie, Mouth, Minorca, Mop, Macaudax, Mupep, 
Marju, M.L.H., Marion, Maimie, M.and I., Manor, Mars, 
Malling, Myrtle, Matt, Marguerite, Mudjekeewis, Marne, 
Madju, Mingo, Noona, Nibs, Nelto, Nimble, Novice, 
Orion, Olea, Owen, Owlet, Pongo, Pacdam, Paddy, 
Pearl, Planaria, Proby, Poop, Polytock, Pixie, Pongkyle, 
Pegg, Pop, Pee-dee, Phanea, Poodle, Peter, Quangle, 
Ruby, Revelstoke, Ryde, Roma, Regina, Raven, Roy, 
Rhagatt, Square, Snipe, Seeker, Simple, Scafell, She- 
ward, Stanhope, Spona, She, Speranza, Stede, Sa, Sophia, 
Sillee, Sekoan, Snipper, St. Quentin, Shutters, Shuvett, 
Spijker, Salmon, Sheekawn, Sphinx, Shrew, Tri-kent, 
Tyne, Tomwin, Tariff-reform, Truth, Tobias-john, Tina, 
Troloss, Tamworth, Theodore, Tax, Usher, Violette, 
Victor, Veronique, Vinna, Waver, Witchie, Watty, Wear, 
Wynell, Wah-wah, Workitout, What-ho, Wyst, Wyvern, 
Wensleydale, Wimble, Witch of Endor, Xit, Y.N.L., 
Yoko, Yetmar, Yahoo, Yerffoeg, Yelkao, Yalcrab, Y.M.A., 
Yellow, Zulu. 


Fourteenth Series 


All pleas sent in have been carefully considered, but 
are far too numerous to be dealt with individually. 
Many solvers who state that they sent in correct answers 
in time, sent incorrect ones, or late. The Acrostic Editor 
regrets that ‘“ Novice’s '' answer to No. 12 arrived two 
days late. The first prize of £5 goes to ‘* Macaudax.”' 
(D. McLachlan, Stanmore Park, Stanmore), who guessed 
the thirteen acrostics correctly. For the second and 
third prizes the following tie with twelve acrostics and 
four correct lights of the thirteenth: Brutus,} Chippers, 
Mudjekeewis, Nibs, Wynell, Zulu.. For them is set :— 


Special Acrostic 


These in their earliest state were little more 
Than that divided as was not before. 


1. Whate’er is put before me I produce it. 
But what I am,:'tis for you to deduce it. 

2. Reversed. With head and tail it varies quite 
With every mind, as often wrong as right. 

3. This is the metal last discovered. 

4. The hero of the siege he was, 'tis said. 

5. Prolific district shut in from without 
By dreadful rapids, mountains all about. 


Answers must be sent in by Monday, first post. 


All three mythology allows. Explanations must be given. No alternatives are 
allowed, but if no one guesses correctly the nearest 


answers will be taken. 
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THE TALLER 


Lonpon. 

DEAR PRISCILLA,— The late Easter 
seems to have precipitated us headlong 
into what the Cornish folk picturesquely term 
“May month” and the swing of the season. 
Amongst other signs of the times there is the 
usual stream of intent and weary- 
looking persons armed with the 
familiar blue booklets ebbing through 
the massive gates of Burlington 
House, looking as if much picture- 
gazing had made them desperate with 
the desire to drink tea amongst the 
Philistines. I wonder if those earnest 
folk ever realise the contrast between 
the real Academy-zoer who is not 
content until he—or more generally 
she—has discovered a picture with a 
moral to it and goes home hugging 
it to her bosom, metaphorically 
speaking, and the woman who goes 
private viewing with the unconscious 
determination to see frocks and 
friends with a picture or two daubed 
in as an unimportant background. 

Quite the loveliest gown at the 
private view this year was a splen- 
didly simple chiffon velvet, the exact 
golden-green hue of young willow 
sheots. A faint stamped pattern all 
over it suggested veining, and the 
skirt, closely fitting on the hips, 
reassured me as to the certainty of 
this graceful style remaining with us 
indefinitely, It was full at the hem, 
of course, and adorned with two 
flounces edged with an old-gold galon 
studded with chenille. The bodice 
was draped crosswise over a vest of 
fine creamy guipure completed by a 
trim, closely-fitting waist-belt of 
taffetas ; the sleeves were small but 
rucked from the wrist upwards and 
were set full and high into the 
shoulder, the inner seam apparently 
buttoning from top to bottom. It 
was worn with an adorable French 
hat of black crinoline twisted into 
the most fascinating shape which 
ever became woman or bewitched 
man trimmed with ribbon of an 
exquisite shade of blue. 

Then it was really ‘ worn ”—as 
such a gown deserves to be—not 
merely put on like so many of the 
exquisite frocks one sees literally 
thrown away on wo:nen who ought 
never to have looked at their parti- 
cular colour and style, but who, 
unfortunately for their suffering fellow 
creatures, never seem to. look at 
anything else. 

The purchase of muslins with a biting 
east wind blowing always seems a mockery, 
does it not ? But to wait for a suitable day in 
this most perverse climate of ours would 
be to lose one’s chance of wearing them 
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THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 
Hints on Dress & Beauly 


in the Home 


during the current year of grace, so it 
behoves one to make one’s purchases as a 
very act of faith at a moment when there 
seems no human possibility of wearing them. 
The muslin of my dreams at the moment 
has a white ground flowered with large rose 


WALKING GOWN 


In pink and white check, trimmed with pearl buttons and lace 


under sleeves (Maison Drecoll) 


sprays in mauve and green, and even though 
the fiat has gone forth that small designs 
are to be preferred before big ones I am 
supremely convinced that in this instance 
quality and quantity are equally balanced. 


1Q2 


Keutlinger 
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The roses 
shaded, 
demands a white silk slip to throw up my 
nosegays into full relief. Its flounces will be 
edged, I foresee, with numcrous quillings of 
fine Malines lace, and the bodice will have 
similar quillings outlining the sort of 
cross-over fichu which is so charming 
a feature of the muslin frock of the 
moment, and I am _ determined to 
introduce upon it a set of dainty lace 
buttons of which I have become 
recently possessed, 

The ingenuity of the artist in 
dress just now seems to be centred 
on proving that narrow Valenciennes 
and Malines laces can be introduced 
on everything. Whole hats are 
formed of it, rucheings of the same 
are utilised most unexpectedly on 
waist-belts, and an evening frock | 
saw lately had little ropes of closely- 
gathered Valenciennes slung across a 
V-shaped chiffon vest and buckled in 
the centre as a strap of ribbon might 
be with a tiny oblong paste buckle. 

Another fad of the moment is 
lemon-tinted lace. How that parti- 
cular nuance is arrived at I do not 
pretend to know; it makes the most 
adorable gowns nevertheless. I told 
you of one last week, did I not, 
allied to a coat of heavy Irish lace? 
Whole frocks of this yellow dendelle 
are exquisitely embroidered with tiny 
wreaths of flowers tied with ribbons, 
the latter often being gold, in which 


are softly and 


exquisitely 
and the transparency, of course, 


case the waist-band should be of 
gold-tissue ribbon to match. I saw 


one lately, several strands deep, 
adorned with a magnificent set of 
cairngorm buttons. 

Then there are such deliciously 
cool and dainty-looking cotton frocks 
in course of evolution-—real old- 
fashioned prints and dear little broken 
checks in red, blue, and the mush- 
room shades which sound so dull 
but are so very much the reverse. 
Lawn is being used a good deal too ; 
it makes up charmingly and does not 
crease half so seriously as you would 
think. Besides, what is the use of a 
maid if it be not to iron out one’s 
frocks afresh each time one doffs 
these delightful summer garments. 

A really useful cotton is in dark 
blue patterned with groups of white 
dots. It has a cross-over bodice with 
a white lawn vest tucked in rather 
wide horizontal lines. The neck- 
band and epaulettes are of white 
button-hole embroidery edged with little 
gathered frills of Valenciennes, the cross-way 
folds being edged with a cotton galon in dull 
geranium red on a white ground.—Yours, 
DELAMIRA, 
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THE. TATLER 


The Well-dressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


iDeee Fashion seems to have been playing 
the old. schoolroom game of oranges 
and lemons, and at the moment the lemons 
undoubtedly have it. This delicate colour is 
being used a good deal for evening dresses, 
and most exquisite it looks in soft materials 
with quantities of lace. It has the further 
merit of being exceedingly becoming even in 
harder materials such as taffetas and satin. 


4 > 2 


Closely-pleated quillings of tulle, quite 
distinct in character from the one-time popular 
ruches, represent one of the 
most pronounced features of 
the smart summer millinery. 
It is used a good deal in the 
shape of fan-pleated chowx on 
the bandeaux mingled with 
flowers. A pale straw 
yellow is a favourite hue 
combined with the natural- 
coloured faille a’/talie. A 
typical example is seen in a 
perfectly flat plateau of the 
straw inlet all round 
with oval motifs of 
coarse _ straw-tinted 
lace. A deep bandeau 
lifts the hat lightly off 
the head, and is 
covered with closely- 
clipped rosettes of pale 
yellow tulle —_inter- 
mingled with rather 
bright “old” pink 
roses. A bunch_ of 
ospreys is planted in 
the crown inclining 
towards the back. 


~ ae 


Excellent effects 
are obtained by facing 
a pale-hued straw 
with a deeper shade, 
the dark colour near 
the face being sur- 
prisingly becoming to 
the majority. Black 
and white are spe- 
cially effective, so is 
deep royal purple com- 
bined with pale mauve 
emphasised by a dark 
purple feather. The 
shape best adapted to 
the contrasting straws is 
a modified marquise 
which tilts well over the 
face, the centre point 
being considerably elon- 
gated. 


3 4 


A charmingly cool- 
looking hat for wearing 
with a garden-party 
toilette is of fine ‘‘ blind” 
embroidery, the edge of 
the brim borrowing stability from an inch- 
deep border of white chip straw. The crown 
is surrounded by a rather stiff quilling of net 
bordered with baby Valenciennes lace. The 
inevitable bandeau is adorned with a fan- 
pleated chow to match, from which loops and 
ends of pale blue ribbon velvet appear. An 
upstanding spray of natural-looking French 
moss roses is arranged on the left-hand side. 


The plain, z.2., untrimmed, skirt is decidedly 
en évidence, an announcement which the 
majority of women will hail with pleasure, for 
the much-adorned skirt, unless emanating 
from the workrooms of a really big dress- 
maker, achieves distinction far more rarely 
than its severely simple contemporary. 


A BEAUTIFUL BLOUSE 


At Peter Robinson's, Oxford Street, W. 


The decorative value of buttons has never 
been more fully appreciated than at the 
present time. How not to employ them, 
however, is evidenced in a gown of inoffen- 
sive grey tweed made with pleated skirt and 
bolero, every seam of which was studded with 
irritating mauve velvet buttons arranged in 
couples, giving its wearer the appearance of 
sartorial measles. 
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Every succeeding season the blouse seems 
to urge its claims upon our attention more 
and more urgently, and the fact that it is at 
the present time more beautiful even than of 
yore is largely due to the creative genius of 
such firms as Peter Robinson, Ltd., Oxford 
Street, W. 

The blosue department at this house is 
one of the most fascinating spots in which to , 
shop in all London, and the beauties not of 
the blouse alone but of all the hundred and 
one dainty et ceteras of the 
toilette which are to be found 
there would assuredly quicken 
the pulses and arouse the 
desire of possession in the 
most indifferent daughter of 
Eve. 

A notable example is 
depicted here; it is called 
the “Queenie,” an exquisite 
model in crépe de chine with 

the up-to-date com- 
bination of laces, 
Mechlin and guipure 
to wit, adorning it. 
The, former, of 
/ course, forms the 
transparent yoke, 
whilst the new and 
delightful design in 
Irish  guipure is 
applied in handsome 
encrustations by way 
ofrelief. Then there 
is a very full sleeve 
gauged down the 
inner seam and com- 
pleted by a deep, tight 
gauntlet of the Mechlin 
lace frilled at the wrist. 
The style is becoming 
to the slimmest figure, 
whilst the continuation 
of the yoke narrowing 
at the waist is specially 
kind to those more libe- 
rally proportioned. This 
charming model is lined 
throughout with glacé silk 
and completed by a very 
smart chiné belt for the 
really modest sum _ of 
79s. 6d. I may add that 
other designs in crépe de 
chine are  procurable from 
39s. 6d. 

Quite bewitching is a model 
in spotted chiffon adorned with 
bébé ribbon lined with silk in 
any colour for 59s. 6d., and the 
“Peggy” is a little evening 
blouse which is as useful as it is 
dainty, and it only costs 29s. 6d. 
This, too, is lined with silk. 

The value, indeed, at Peter 
Robinson’s is unequalled. The 
cheap and nasty does not enter 
into this firm’s philosophy at all, 
for their 5s. 11d. blouses in nun’s veiling are 
as dainty and well finished and as thoroughly 
natty as the most fastidious could desire. 

Then there are the most charming speciali- 
ties in delaine patterned with spots and broad 
white borderings at 12s. 9d. which can be 
obtained nowhere else. Most useful items 
are ready-made chiffon sleeves, ruches, tuckers, 
and embroidered collars. 
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Some Notes on Garden Ornaments, 


The Stately Garden.—Fine houses 
have been built, and architect and builder, 
and furnisher and artist, have all com- 
bined to reproduce the style of Elizabeth, 
of the Stuarts, or of the Georges, with a 
scientific exactitude in which no detail has 
been omitted. That every part may con- 
tribute towards a harmonious whole, and 
that the old-world atmosphere of the in- 
terior may not be spoiled by crude modern 
surroundings, the garden and its adjuncts 
have received special study from those 
competent to realise their artistic value. 
The bygone age of pert sylvan deities, of 
wood sprites, of dancing fauns, of grinning 
satyrs, has been drawn upon to furnish 
garden ornaments in keeping with the 
style of the home within. 


The Cult of the Garden Ornament.— 
The idyllic garden pictures of Watteau 
and Lancret and Pater show the garden 
ornament in its true setting. These 
silent spectators of the love episodes 
of the Petit Trianon, when Marie Antoi- 
nette played. at shepherds and_ shep- 
herdesses with her court, are not meaning- 
less but are essential parts of a formal land- 
scape. The two-century-old garden without 
its fountain and its weather-stained statues 
is like the play of Hamlet with the Prince of 
Denmark omitted. One naturally looks for 
garden gods and goddesses, leaping naiads 
and beckoning Cupids, and a score of wood 
sprites from the court of Diana, the great 
huntress. The garden ornament has received 
of late much attention, and garden architec- 
ture in England has yet to become an integral 
part of outdoor life. It is to be hoped that many 
an old English garden will be rehabilitated 
with its former splendours. The 
Puritans with rude hands demo- 
lished most of the ‘‘images” of 
the Jacobean gardens, and their 
vacant pedestals have never been 
filled. 


Hints from the Celestial Gar- 
den.—The willow-pattern plate 
with its queer perspective, its 
formal landscape, its lovers, its 


bridge, and the house set in a 
walled garden, and the peach 


blossoms and encircling doves, 
has a fascinating picturesqueness 


to the occidental mind. Things 
Chinese held a_ spell over 
eighteenth-century minds. Chip- 


pendale caught the spirit of the 
Eastern design and there are 
traces of it in the angles of many 
of his chairs. Sir William Cham- 
bers erected the pagoda in Kew 
Gardens. Goldsmith imagined 
himself a Chinaman, and wrote 
sundry letters entitled “A Citizen of the 
World.” There is something especially pleas- 
ing in the flowing lines of a Chinese roof. 
The celestial garden has given us our national 
beverage and a Chinese tea-house introduced 
intoan English garden is a familiar and always 
a welcome feature. We reproduce a fine 
example erected by Mr. John P. White for 
the late Mr. Panmure Gordon at Loudwater 
House, Rickmansworth. Its beauty and 
elegance have been much admired as have so 
many of the fine old English garden seats of 


A PIGEONCOTE 
From the Pyghtle Works at Bedford 


exquisite proportions which emanate from the 
Pyghtle Works at Bedford. 


Sylvan Seats.—-There is little doubt that 
hitherto too little attention has been given to 
the minutia of the garden equipments. A 
summer-house has been constructed by some 
amateur Paxton which might resemble any- 
thing between a miniature log-house and a 
pigsty, but such inartistic puerilities are out of 
date nowadays. The old English garden 
seats of Mr. John P. White of Bedford have 
been designed by artists. There is nothing 
more offensive in a charming break in a glade 


A CHINESE TEA-HOUSE 


Erected by Mr. John P. White at Loudwater House, Rickmansworth 


to come across arustic seat of three or four 
logs clumsily thrown together with an affected 
attempt at simplicity. The thing is a blot 
upon the scene ; but the day of the hideous 
garden seat is over. Some of the most chaste 
and beautiful examples of simple and effective 
garden benches and settles and chairs have 
been designed at the Pyghtle Works at Bed- 
ford. Any of Sir Joshua’s or Gainsborough’s 
beauties might sit on these artistic — seats 
against the woodland background of the 
canvases which depict the gallery of English 
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beauties, and not one inharmonious note 
would mar the picture. The lovers in Mr. 
Marcus Stone’s well-known pictures could 
quarrel and come together again in most 
approved fashion on seats almost designed 
for such artistic sod7/s. 


A Pigeoncote.—‘“ The moan of doves 
in immemorial elms, the murmur of in- 
numerable bees,” is Tennyson’s idea of 
the sounds of a green garden set in sweet 
places. Mr. John P. White has not been 
unmindful of the artistic value which 
might be imparted to a pigeoncote, and 
we reproduce one of his designs which is 
of graceful and elegant proportions and 
worthy of a place in some old-world 
country garden. The city pigeon has 
loftier ambitions and makes his home 
around the dome of St. Paul’s and founds 
a colony in Sir Christopher Wren’s 
masterpiece or settles among the pinnacles 
of the Guildhall, but his country cousin 
has the joys of a paradise of his own 
untroubled by the roar of the traffic. This 
artistic pigeoncote might well be conceived 
to find a place in an old garden with trim 
privet hedges, with nodding hollyhocks, and 
with quaint sundial bearing on its face a 
legend of mediaeval drowsiness of days when 
“time was slow-footed in his laggard step.” 


Grass Furniture.—The now well-known 
and deservedly popular bamboo furniture was 
formerly imported from Japan and the East, 
but of late years it has been steadily manu- 
factured in England by foreign, usually Polish 
and German, workmen. The bamboo is a 
species of grass of great strength and capable 
when employed in bookcases and wardrobes 
of sustaining a great weight. There 
is no set of bookshelves more com- 
fortable to handle than bamboo 
shelves properly made and lined 
with fine matting. The tendency 
of late years has been towards 
slovenliness in the manufacture on 
account of its cheap price, but some 
of the native-made furniture is 
finely finished and of graceful pro- 
portions. Inexpensive, unpreten- 
tious, and capable of highly artistic 
arrangements in colour schemes 
for breakfast-rooms or small rooms 
having a sunny aspect, this class 
of furniture might well find a 
place in one room of the artistic 
home. For verandah seats and 
lounge chairs and easily - moved 
tables or for house-boat use this 
is undoubtedly the furniture most 
suitable, 


White Paint. — Dwellers in 
sooty towns have come almost to 
regard spring as the gala day of the house- 
painter and not as the awakening of nature 
herself. No one would grow roses within 
stone’s throw of the District Railway, and the 
pure delight of white paint unsoiled by the 
sulphurous rain which hourly descends upon 
it is denied the townsman. The pure white 
of the cottage fronts and the spotlessness of 
the window frames are touches which delight 
the Londoner or dweller in factory towns of 
the Black Country and contribute not a little 
to his enjoyment of the country. A. H. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango Days—Tuesday, May 9, and Friday, May 26 
General Contango Days—Wednesday, May 10, and Monday, May 29 
Pay Days—Friday, May 12, and Wednesday, May 31 
Consols—Thursday, May 4 


Bank Rate, Two-and-a-half per Cent. 

Money.—April witnessed a shrinkage of six millions in the Bank 
Reserve at 254 millions and a decline of some five points in the 
ratio to liabilities at 50°80 per cent. The confident predictions of 
extremely easy money were falsified, and at the end of the month 
there was as strong a demand as ever. France is taking all the gold 
on offer. The war still goes on and both the belligerent Govern- 
ments are in the market again as borrowers, German bankers having 
done for Russia what France refused to do. The forty new issues 
in London during April amounted to just under 20 millions as 
compared with fifty issues for 45 millions in March, 


The Collapse in Yankees.—It is an open question whether the 
recent holidays provided the greater element of disturbance or of 
relief tothe Stock Exchange. During the Easter recess, when Capel 
Court remained closed fur four days, 
our market was left without the 
option of taking a speculative view 
upon episodes so fraught with panic 
as the diplomatic exchanges between 
‘Tokio and Paris arising out of the 
prolonged stay of the Russian fleet 
at Kamranh and the hastily-with- 
drawn resignation of M. Delcassé. 
The potentialities of trouble in each 
of these cases were removed before 
the time came for brokers and 
dealers to reassemble for the arrange- 
ment of the end-Aprii settlement. 
But in the same interval there had 
been unpleasant happenings on the 
other side of the Atlantic. A panic 
in the Pit at Chicago resulting from 
the abandonment of an attempted 
corner in May wheat was followed 
by the official announcement that 
Mr. Frank J. Bigelow, the president 
of the First National Bank of Mil- 
waukee and an ex-president of the 
American Bankers’ Association, had 
admitted defalcations to the tune of 
a couple of million dollars, having 
lost the money in the wheat deal 
and falsified the books of the bank 
to cover his operations. 

Thanks to the prompt assist- 
ance of Chicago bankers the inevi- 
table run on the Milwaukee Bank 
was met, but in the meantime 
Wall Street was face to face with 
a new trouble, for the distribution 
of the assets of the Northern Securi- 
ties Company was succeeded by 
a heavy slump in the stocks affected. Northern Pacific Preferred, 
which was readmitted to quotation on the Exchange after an 
absence of four years, opened nearly thirty dollars below the tentative 
quotation on the Kerb on the eve of the holiday. The Common 
stock was similarly offered seventeen dollars under the estimate. 
Northern Securities stock on this fell ten dollars in as many minutes, 
This was the beginning of a break which continued with occasional 
lulls throughout the week, and at the end left the list in a state of 
wreckage most unpleasant to contemplate. The lack of support 
arising from the obvious uneasiness of the big operators may be 
attributed generally to threats of a new railroad war, of which the 
resignation of Mr. George Gould from the directorate of the Union 
Pacific is a signal, and specifically to fears of further ‘horrible 
revelations ” as the outcome of the Equitable Assurance squabble. 

Mr. James Hyde, the vice-president of this society, has issued a 
remarkable statement in reply to the interrogatories of a committee 
of the directors, headed by Mr. H.C. Frick of the Steel Trust, in 
which he: frankly admits that he and Mr. Alexander, the president, 
his chief antagonist in the present dispute, have repeatedly made 
profits by underwriting transactions in connection with investments 
which have subsequently been transferred to the assurance com- 
pany. Mr. Hyde sees nothing wrong in this, although it is expressly 


MR. JOHN WARNE GATES 


America’s greatest market manipulator 
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Die Adee, 


forbidden by the United States laws, but he naively asserts that his 
sccret profits were made “ with the sanction of universal precedent.” 
This cynical disregard of the moral code is underlying the whole 
system of American finance, and the market uneasiness is attributable 
largely to the fear of wholesale exposures and the opening of th: 
eyes of the public, known in the expressive jargon of Wall Street as 
“ Lambs.” 


The Villain of the Piece.--The attempted corner in May wheat 
was the work of Mr. John Warne Gates, who was alleged to be 
carrying twenty million bushels on which he had lost half a million 
sterling when the price broke to below a dollar as compared with 
1'21 six weeks ago. ‘The big bear who went for him, and as the 
crowd supposed “ bust him up,” was Mr. Armour of the Beef Trust. 
Appearances, however, are often deceptive, and I shall not be 
surprised to learn that Mr. Gates’s deal cost him little or nothing, 
for he recognised in time that harvest prospects were too good for 
his corner, and making terms quickly with his adversaries he joined 
forces and shared their profits on the collapse. His uninspired 


followers, however—the fraudulent Milwaukee bank president and 
the rest—remained in the cart, and in their trouble had to throw 
overboard their railway and industrial shares, precipitating the semi- 
panic of last week. 


But the wide-awake Mr. Gates had been in 
front of them even in Wall Street,, 
and was short of Unions and half- 
a-dozen of the other stocks which 
had the biggest fall. 

This is all done, as Mr. Hyde 
would say, “with the sanction of 
universal precedent ” in the land of 
the wooden nutmeg. But in spite 
of his dollars Mr. Gates is not 
popular with his own countrymen. 
In 1902 he succeeded in corne:ing 
July corn (ze. maize), netting a 
quarter of a million sterling, most 
of which came out of the pockets. 
of the Armours. There are stories. 
of his having won £20,000 at poker 
during a transcontinental journey, 
and he is credited with having 
cleaned out the ring when the 
American-trained Royal Flush won 
the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood. 
But these are merely the incidentals 
of a spectacular career, into the fifty 
years of which half-a-dozen ordinary 
lifetimes have been crowded. Born 
on a farm thirty miles outside 
Chicago he married at eighteen and 
opened a little hardware store at a 
country railway junction. An offer 
ofa hundred dollars a month tempted. 
him to take a spool of barbed wire 
into Texas to show the cowboys. 
what they wanted for their steer- 
proof fences. So successful was. 
this trip that on his return he induced 
a St. Louis friend to put up 8,000: 
dollars for the starting of a barbed- 
wire factory with two machines. 

By 1880 he had blossomed out into the Southern Wire Company,. 
and six vears later Mr. Pierpont Morgan was lending him 300,000 
dollars to buy steel billets in England. In 1892 all the barbed-wire 
companies were merged into one consolidated trust with four million 
dollars capital and Gates as manager. Simultaneously he started 
working his way up to the position of president of the Illinois Steel 
Company, which in 1898 was absorbed into the Federal Steel Com- 
pany. Scenting the boom ahead, in 1897 he promoted the American 
Steel and Wire Company of Illinois with 24 million dollars capital 
and immediately afterwards the similarly-named company of New 
Jersey with ninety millions. Mr. Morgan’s billion-dollar Steel Trust 
made a multimillionaire of him, and he has since been the best- 
abused market manipulator on Wall Street. His historical deal in 
Louisvilles, in which he bought. up the control of the road, trans- 
ferring it to the Atlantic Coast line, was the beginning of the wild move- 
ments in that stock exemplified in last week’s slump of thirteen dollars. 


The Mortality of Mines. —At the annual meeting of the Ivanhoe 
Gold Corporation on Thursday at which Mr. F. A. Govett, the 
chairman, gave the promised account of his recent visit to the mine, 
he repeated his former warning that the shareholders had travelled 
yet another year towards “the large and empty hole” which is the- 
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inevitable end of every mine. Mines, he said, are wasting assets, 
and even Methuselah. died at last. This is a truism of which the 
-averave investor in mining shares is apt to lose sight far too often. 
He has a way of accepting big dividends and spending the money 
without writing off any proportion for the amortisation of his 
principal. The directors of mining companies are far too ready to 
leave shareholdcrs to make their own discoveries as to the probable 
life of a property. In exceptional cases they present their accounts 
in such a shape that the proprietors must be dull-witted indeed if 
they overlook the »emento mori which stands out from the balance 
sheet. The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the Tharsis Sulphur 
and Copper Company was held in Glasgow on Wednesday last, when 
statistics were presented which might well be accepted as a model 
for imitation. The two mines now worked by the company in 
Spain, near neighbours of the Rio Tinto, originally valued at rather 
more than three-quarters of a million, have been written down in the 
balance sheet to £39,000 in token of their slow but sure exhaustion. 
The share capital of one million and a quarter is represented to the 
extent of £990,000 by bills, securities, and cash at the bank, these 
assets being available for the purchase of a new mine as soon asa 
worthy successor to the present properties can be found. 

The Tharsis has had a remarkable career. During its thirty- 
eight years of existence its gross profits have been upwards of 
eleven and a_ half millions sterling, out of which dividends 
aggregating 733 per cent. have been paid to the shareholders, 
absorbing £8,070,932. The amounts written off 
property and plant in successive accounts have 
absorbed upwards of two and a quarter millions, 
while a sum’ of £60,000 has been added to the 
capital in the form of bonus. Last year the 
production of copper was 5,621 tons, a consider- 
cable falling off in comparison with the output 
of the previous year. ‘The estimate for the 
current year is 4,500 tons, a further reduction 
owing in a great measure to the gradual 
‘exhaustion of copper in the heaps laid down in 
previous years for treatment at Tharsis and 
Lagunazo and partly :to the lower copper con- 
tents of the export ore. As a set-off against the 
declining production the company is helped by 
the rise in the selling, price of copper. The 
average price for G.M.B. for the first quarter of 
the current year has been £68 4s. per ton as 
against last year’s average of £59 os. 6d. per 
ton. Sir Charles Tennant, the chairman of the 
company, who presided at the recent meeting, 
told the shareholders that during the past year 
the search for a new mine had been unweary- 
ingly carried on, and a property in Canada—on 
which little development work had yet been done 
and which might be described as a promising 
prospect—had been favourably reported upon. 
The Tharsis Company has secured an option on 
this on terms which will allow the directors to 
carry on investigations for a year before deciding 
upon the purchase. 


A Hard-working Octogenarian.—The chairman of the Tharsis 
Company, who is nowadays a Londoner almost as much as a 
Scotsman, was killing two birds with one stone when he made the 
journey to Glasgow last week, for an hour earlier in the same 
morning he occupied the chair at the seventy-fifth annual meeting 
of the Union Bank of Scotland. There is probably no one in the 
company world who has such remarkable versatility:and breadth 
of experience as Sir Charles Tennant. Six years ago the agitation 
engineered by Mr. Grierson had the effect of bringing about the 
resignations from the board of the North British Railway of the 
Marquis of Tweeldale and Sir Charles Tennant, respectively 
the chairman and deputy chairman. The allegation was that these 
gentlemen had too many irons in the fire to be able to attend 
properly to the affairs of a big railway company. 

Sir Charles’s directorships at that time numbered just a score, 
and his resignation from the North British involved his retirement 
from the board of the Forth Bridge Company. His activity, how- 
ever, has increased of late rather than diminished, and his tale of 
directorships is up again to twenty. He is chairman of the Mysore 
Gold and the Champion Reef Mining companies, and is associated 
as a director with several more of the John Taylor and Sons group 
of Indian mines. He is chairman of Nobel’s Explosives Company 
-and a director of the Nobel Dynamite Trust and of the British South 
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African Explosives Company. He is chairman of the Glasgow 
Board of the North British and Mercantile Insurance Company, 
honorary president of the United Alkali Company, and holds a 
similar position with the Steel Company of Scotland. For some 
years he sat in Parliament as the representative of Glasgow and 
other Scottish constituencies, but on being defeated at the poll in 
1890, when a candidate for the Partick division of Lanarkshire, he 
philosophically retired from active politics. He is now in his eighty- 
second year and as hard_as nails. His eldest daughter became 
Lady Ribblesdale more than a quarter of a century ago, while his 
youngest, the fourth of his second marriage, is barely twelve months 
old. 

The Leyland Shipping Line.—Representatives of the press were 
refused admission to the annual meeting of Frederick Leyland 
and Co. (1900), Ltd., held at the Baltic on Thursday afternoon. On 
the whole, perhaps, this is not surprising, for the accounts were not 
such as to make the directors’ bosoms to swell with pride. They 
admitted a loss of £179,000 on the past year’s working, and showed 
that the preference dividend will be two years—or £141,500—in 
arrear by the end of the current month, This is the company which 
owns the Leyland line of steamers, the control of which was sold 
just four years ago to Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. The deal was the 
first step in the contemplated Morganisation of the Atlantic, and there 
was quite a hubbub at the time among the unco’ patriotic because it 
was feared that Britannia was about to retire from the ruling of the 
waves. Mr. J. R. EJJerman, the then chairman of 
Leylands, who was originally a chartered accoun- 
tant in the City, gave practical evidence through- 
out his association with the company that he 
had not studied in vain the methods by which 
millionaires are manufactured across the pond. 
Twelve years ago when the old company of 
Frederick Leyland and Co. had an ordinary 
capital of £200,000 in £10 shares, and these 
were selling in the market at 50 per cent. 
discount, Mr. Ellerman was, the registered 
holder of 4oo'shares. A year later his holding 
had increased to 2,000 shares, and he kept on 
adding to it year by year until in April, rg00, 
he was holding 10,041 shares, or more than half 
the ordinary capital. 

A scheme was then propounded under his 
auspices for amalgamating the Leyland Line with 
the Atlantic Transport Company, the capital 
proposed for the combine being 44,700,000, 
which was to give the holders of Leyland 
Ordinary £70 for every £10 share. Attempts 
to get this underwritten ended in failure, and in 
June, 1900, a modified scheme was put forward 
amalgamating the Leyland Line with the West 
India and Pacific Steamship Company, the paid- 
up capital of which amounted to £320,000. 
The total capital of the combine was fixed at 
£2,800,000 plus £500,000 in 4 per cent. deben- 
tures, and the amount apportioned to the old 
Leyland company was £2,179,500, which enabled 
the exchange of £55 in new shares for every £10 
share of the old company. Shareholders in the West India and 
Pacific Company at the same time received £62 per £20 share. 
When this deal went through Mr. Ellerman was in the happy 
position of owning about £700,000 of the ordinary capital of the 
new company. In April, 1901, the Morgan Syndicate bought out 
Mr. Ellerman and his co-directors, representing the bulk of the 
ordinary shareholders, on the basis of £14 1os. per £10 share, but 
the preference shareholders were left out of the deal. 

The completion of this operation made Mr, Ellerman a million- 
aire. He retired from the active direction of the company and 
bound himself not to engage either directly or indirectly in the 
North Atlantic trade except between Antwerp and Montreal for a 
term of fourteen years. With the departure of Mr. Ellerman from 
the board the fortunes of the Leyland Line steadily declincd. At - 
the end of the first year of American ownership it was found 
necessary to take £65,000 from the reserve to meet the preference 
dividend, the ordinary shareholders getting nothing... In 1903 the 
reserve fund was drawn upon for a further £269,500, and the prefer- 
ence shareholders received only six months’ dividend. The loss of 
last year to which I have already referred wiped out the remainder 
of the reserve fund and left the company with a debit balance of 
4113,676 as a charge upon future earnings. Under all the circum- 
stances is it to be wondered at that the meetings are held cz cameré- 
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